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BUCYRUS CENTENNIAL 


The centennial of the city of Bucyrus, Ohio, was 
most appropriately celebrated in a program of exercises 
extending from October 2 to 5, 1921. There were ad- 
dresses by Honorable Harry L. Davis, Governor of 
Ohio, Honorable Hugh L. Nichols, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, Honorable Benson W. 
Hough, Judge of the Supreme Court, Mrs. Frank H. 
Alfred, great-granddaughter of Samuel Norton, one of 
the founders of Bucyrus, Nevin O. Winter, the well- 
known writer of Toledo, Ohio, Honorable Smith W. 
Bennett and other prominent citizens. The exercises 
throughout were interspersed with music selected espe- 
cially for the occasion and this feature of the program 
culminated in a grand musical entertainment by the 
- Bucyrus centennial chorus on Thursday evening, 
October 5. This was repeated on the following evening. 
An interesting feature of the musical program was the 
rendition of Colonel Kilbourne’s Bucyrus Song by the 
centennial chorus. The words of this song are found 
on a subsequent page of the QuaARTERLY. 

The entire program of the centennial may be said 
to have reached its height of interest and enthusiasm in 


the remarkable pageant which was presented on Tues- 
Vol. XXXTI—1. (1) 
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day afternoon. There were fifty-seven separate sections 
in the procession, representing various phases of pioneer 
life and prominent incidents in the eventful early history 
of Bucyrus and Crawford County. The first section 
represented the “Spirit of ’76” and was contributed by 
the American Legion, which figured prominently 
through the entire celebration. There were many rep- 
resentations of Indians — Indians on the move, Indian 
squaws at work, Indian dances, Indians on ponies, 
Indian chiefs in council, etc. Colonel Crawford, of 
course, occupied a prominent place. There were sections 
representing his family, his cavalrymen, his capture by 
the Indians and his tragic burning at the stake. Johnny 
Appleseed was appropriately remembered. Early farm- 
ing implements were in evidence. The founders of the 
city, Samuel Norton and Colonel James Kilbourne, were 
honored in a number of floats. Different organizations 
of Bucyrus and the townships of Crawford County con- 
tributed sections of this wonderful pageant and the 
present generation had a rare opportunity to witness the 
past history of this region move by in pleasing variety 
and progressive succession. 

A center of special interest throughout the celebra- 
tion was the Public Library of Bucyrus, where a really 
wonderful display of relics and souvenirs representing 
the entire history of Crawford County was on exhibi- 
tion. These were systematically arranged with appro- 
priate labels. A continuous stream of people passed 
through the building and enjoyed the opportunity to 
visit this exhibit. The celebration did much not only 
to revive interest in the past but to arouse local pride in 
present achievement. <A _ historical society has been 
organized as a result of this centennial celebration and 
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it is safe to say that the interest manifested by Bucyrus 
in the early October days of 1921 will be made to live 
continuously in this organization. 

Credit for the success of the celebration is due to 
the splendid spirit of co-operation among the various 
committees and organizations, civic, fraternal and reli- 
gious. Many compliments were extended to Honorable 
John E. Hopley, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and General Edward Volrath, Treasurer, who were 
especially active in planning the celebration and who 
presided over a number of its functions. 
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A VISION FULFILLED 


BY MAUD BUSIL ALFRED. 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


When your committee honored me with a request 
for a place on the program of this celebration, which 
commemorates the founding of Bucyrus, I was filled 
with varying emotions, — pride, reverence, and perhaps, 
awe. Pride, that I, the great-granddaughter of Samuel 
Norton and Mary Bucklin Norton, could have the privi- 
lege of honoring their memory; reverence, that so 


har’- so brave, so God-fearing, so kindly, so benevo- 
len: -bear had been mine — reverence for the loved 
ones ive known, who lie in the beautiful silent city 


which adjoins you in this, the place which was “the 
forest primeval,” and now in the evolution and develop- 
ment of the years is your own thriving, progressive and 
growing city. 

Should we not all indeed feel awe when we regard 
the progress of one hundred years? When Great- 
grandfather Norton and his wife and six children and 
small company of followers blazed the path from their 
home in northeastern Pennsylvania and selected this 
spot because of its beauty, its richness of soil, and its 
promise, they found only the red man and prowling 
animals of the forest, and, seemingly, all that lay ahead 
was toil and hardship and deprivation. But — they had 
a vision. Theirs was the spirit which had won for us 
our independence from the yoke of England. 

(5) 
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It was the father of great-grandmother Bucklin 
Norton who caught the dying General Warren when 
he fell at Bunker Hill, and General Warren, together 
with Israel Putnam and Nathaniel Green, belonged to 
this family of sturdy manhood. 

The first of our forbears in the Norton line came 
from Scotland, settling in Connecticut in 1675, so it 
would seem that the spirit of conquest and the will to 
overcome, had descended in large measure to these, the 
first settlers. It is an interesting bit of history that the 
battle of Saratoga was fought on and nearby my great- 
great-grandfather, James Norton’s farm. 

And so it was, that undaunted courage and the 
I WILL of all, opened the little clearing and made the 
first home in what is now Bucyrus. 

Over mountain and valley, through tangled forest 
and grass-grown plain, over corduroy roads and Indian 
trail, fording streams, and through storm and sunshine, 
this little caravan came from the comparative security 
and comfort of their eastern home, to this, a wilderness 
of unknown dangers. 

It is related of great-grandfather by one who knew 
him, that “he was a large athletic man, six feet tall, of 
strong determination, keen intelligence and full of the 
true spirit of enterprise.” 

There are many family traditions that from child- 
hood I have heard, but it is not the personal touch upon 
which I wish to dwell, but the spirit which has given us 
what we have. . 

Can we appreciate, in even a slight degree, the lives 
of our pioneer women? Brave, capable, resourceful, 
undaunted by thé hardships which they must bear; full 

too of the love of the beautiful, prizing knowledge, yet 
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cut off from the culture which they craved for them- 
selves and their children. Surely —they needs must 
have had a vision. 

As a little girl it was a great delight to me to hear 
my own grandmother and my mother relate stories of 
their childhood — grandmother, who was Catharine 
Norton, telling of the earlier days when all was new. 
She was four years old when the long journey from 
Pennsylvania was made. In the company, besides great- 
grandfather and great-grandmother, were their children 
— Louisa, who became Mrs. Harris Garton, Catharine, 
who became Mrs.. John Shull, Elizabeth who married 
Dr. Alonzo Jones, and three sons, Rensselaer, Warren 
and Waldo. Then there were great-grandmother’s 
brother, Albigence Bucklin and six children and an 
adopted daughter. A man by the name of Seth Holmes 
came with them, as driver and guide, he having been 
through this section in 1812. So, in all, there were 
eighteen. The first night was spent in a deserted Indian 
Wigwam which stood where the Court House now is. 
There they spent three days until a small log house 
could be erected. It was located on the west side of the 
present Sandusky Avenue bridge. When this home was 
completed, one was built for Mr. Bucklin and his family, 
which stood about where the old Bucyrus Machine shops 
now are. Mr. Holmes, being a bachelor, was left the 
Wigwam. In these shelters the first winter was passed 
in fair comfort. 

On February 11th, my great aunt, Sophronia Nor- 
ton, was born — the first white child born in Crawford 
county. 

Among the necessary possessions brought from the 
east was a spinning wheel with which both wool and 
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flax was spun, and a loom upon which was woven bed 
linen and counterpanes, and the cloth with which the 
family clothing was made. I have now, pieces of linen 
bleached beautifully white which Great-grandmother 
spun and wove and made into sheets, and also a blue and 
white counterpane is still doing duty as a cover on an 
old-fashioned settee in my country home—a prized 
possession. 

The bleaching was accomplished by laying the newly 
woven linen on the grass in the strong sunlight, and it 
was the duty of some one of the little girls to keep it con- 
stantly wet by dipping water and sprinkling over the 
entire surface. 

The sampler, which my grandmother worked with 
her childish fingers, was a work of art to me, and my 
interest in the days when she was a little girl and must 
do her “stint” before she could go out to play, held a 
fascination for me which the years have not dulled. 

The family also brought with them from their 
eastern home, several horses, some cattle, and a few pigs 
and chickens, — also such farming implements as were 
used in those days. Their supply of household articles 
was fairly complete and with the flax which they grew 
and the wool which they purchased from settlers some 
forty miles away, and the deer which great-grandfather 
killed, they were supplied with material abundant for 
their clothing. 

The men’s outer garments were made from deer 
skins and mother and daughters were the tailors and 
dressmakers. 

Great-grandfather started a little tannery for his 


own use with which to tan enough leather for the family 
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shoes. A shoe-maker came twice yearly and made two 
pairs for each member of the family. 

Great-grandfather was always most generous and 
kindly indulgent with his family, and whenever a load 
of grain was taken to the frontier towns, he returned 
with something pretty in the way of apparel for each 
one. 

The small first tannery of great-grandfather’s was 
later converted into a real tannery by Lewis Cary, who 
conducted the business for many years after. It 
was his brother Abel, who, coming in 1821, built a 
small dam on the south bank of the Sandusky and 
erected a grist mill. This was a boon to the little settle- 
ment for it meant that the long journey to Iredericks- 
burg, which many times had to be taken with one horse, 
and even on foot, was a thing of the past, and the grain 
could be ground at home. 

The Cary tannery was the first business enterprise in 
Bucyrus — the Cary mill, the second. 

Great-grandfather was an unerring shot and it is 
related that back in Pennsylvania he one time shot a 
panther measuring more than eleven feet. Wolves filled 
the woods and often their howling made night hideous 
around the little cabins. It was long before any settler 
could raise sheep because of these cowardly beasts, 
which always came in packs. At one time great-grand- 
father purchased forty head of sheep but in spite of 
vigilance, they were soon all devoured. 

A deer lick was quite near his first cabin home on 
the Sandusky and sometimes he could stand in his door 
and bring down his game without the trouble of hunting 
for it. In one day, near Mr. Bucklin’s cabin, he killed 
five deer — so it will be seen that, with venison, wild 
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turkeys, squirrels and rabbits, and fish in the streams, 
honey which was gathered from the wild bee-hives in 
the trees of the forest, maple sugar, and potatoes grown 
in the little clearing, cranberries from the marsh not far 
distant, our first families could scarcely go hungry. 
Bread, however, became a luxury sometimes when the 
meal gave out and the Indian trail to Fredericksburg 
was impassable for man or beast ; then it was that a hand 
mill, brought with them from the east, was used, —a 
crude sort of coffee mill, which held no more than a half 
pint of grain. 

Frequently when the household meal was low, the 
winter evening was spent in grinding, and grating on 
an improvised grater, or pounding in a mortar, the sup- 
ply of meal for the next day’s use. 

Corn, prepared in various ways, was the staple grain, 
while wheat bread was a luxury indeed. 

Hominy, corn pone, Johnny cake, corn dodgers, and 
boiled mush gave a good variety, even though the orig- 
inal ingredient was the same. Corn pone was made in 
a covered pan or oven, Johnny cake was baked on a 
board in front of the fire, and corn dodgers made into 
balls and cooked. 

In my own grandmother’s last illness, her mind often 
went back to the early days, and she lived over again 
the times when youth was a tonic and gave zest to all 
things. I well remember her saying, with longing in 
her voice, “Oh! how I would love to have some Johnny 
cake baked on a board before the fire in the old fire- 

place.” 

But the old fireplace was gone, and onward progress 
had given us stoves and furnaces and gas, and many 
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comforts she had not known, yet the memory was 
sweet. 

Were there not many things to compensate for those 
deprivations of the early times? The family life knit 
together, not only by love, but by a common interest, the 
closeness of the friendships, the simplicity, the kindli- 
ness, engendered because of their dependence upon one 
another, the necessity which was the mother of inven- 
tion, the nearness to nature, all, —all have left their 
imprint, and are we not, who are here tonight, the better 
for it? 

Theirs was a vision! 

The winter of 1819-20 was a mild one, which enabled 
the two families to progress with their clearing and get 
the ground in readiness for the first planting. Great- 
grandfather had said that he never raised a better crop 
than that grown the first year in the rich virgin soil. 

The first little cabin ere long gave way to a larger 
and better constructed home — still a cabin, made of 
logs. A “raising,” which was a social, as well as a utility 
function — now with many hands to help— soon 
brought the new home to completion. 

It was the most palatial home in all the country, with 
two rooms down stairs, two windows instead of one, and 
covered with cloth instead of oil paper, for glass could 
not be had. A spacious loft overhead was reachd by a 
ladder on the wall. Here the older children slept, while 
the little ones down stairs were tucked away in the trun- 
dle bed, which, at night, was pulled out from under the 
great “four poster”. 


Years after, my great aunt, Louisa Norton Garton, 
still nad one of these beds, all curtained about and re- 
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quiring steps to climb up into its billowy depth of feath- 
ers — how well I remember the novelty of this experi- 
ence when my mother and I, a little child, visited her. 

In all cabins, herbs were hung from the rafters to 
dry, and were used for tea and concocting various reme- 
dies — for the new settler must be his own doctor. 

In 1822, great-grandfather went back to New York 
State and brought home with him, great-grandmother’s 
mother, Elizabeth Bucklin. She had a scientific knowl- 
edge of medicine, which she had practiced in Rhode: Is- 
land, so she was of great help and comfort to the little 
community and many were her errands of mercy! She 
died here in 1824. 

“Chills and fever” was the scourge of the pioneers, 
and seemed to be a necessary evil, and was suffered by 
even the third and fourth generation. 

The early cabin homes were, of necessity, very crude 
in construction. What was true of one was true of all. 
The expression, which is very familiar, “The latch string 
is always out”, had its origin in the fastenings of the 
doors of these first homes. A wooden bolt inside the 
cabin fitted into a groove, this bolt could be raised from 
the outside by means of a latch string of deer hide, 
which ran through a little hole above the bolt and hung 
outside. When one wished to lock the door from within, 
all that was necessary was to pull the string through. 

The cabins were completed without nails or screws 
or metal of any kind; leather from the skins of wild 
animals was used for hinges, and the chimneys made 
of stones, plastered with mud, which had to be renewed 
from time to time as it dried out and became dislodged, 
and the logs themselves were the only building ma- 
terials. 
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The floors were made of split logs and smoothed as 
well as possible with an axe. They were kept clean by 
scouring with sand and rushes, until finally they became 
quite smooth and white. 

In picturing these early days, that which always fas- 
cinates me is the fireplace, around which so much of the 
family life was lived. In the preparation of the meals 
and in the family pleasures, this was the gathering place 
— the abiding place of the household gods. 

The singing kettle, hanging from the crane, the wild 
turkey hanging from the spit, filling the room with its 
savory odors, the potatoes roasting in the ashes, and 
the corn pone baking in the covered bake pan (which 
must always be kept covered with the hot ashes!) the 
apples placed in a row and sputtering and popping as 
their juices burst their rosy skins in the heat, — and 
then again, on long winter evenings, while the mother 
and older daughters plied their needles by candle-light, 
or knit, or spun, or wove, or pieced patches together for 
quilts, which later would be quilted at another social 
function, the “quilting bee’, the younger ones made 
merry with popping corn, cracking nuts, melting the 
maple sugar, and running with it to the snow outside, re- 
turning with strings of waxy sweetness; all this, grand- 
mother and my own mother have made vivid in my 
mind. Sometimes there were no candles and then the 
hearth fire was the only light. 

The fireplaces were always large, sometimes burning 
logs six and seven feet long, which had to be pulled into 
the cabins by a horse. The great back log would some- 
times keep fire for a week. It was something of an an- 
noyance to have the fire go out for then flint and tinder 
must be resorted to, to re-kindle the blaze. Sometimes 
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coals were carried from a neighbors to coax back the 
reluctant fire, for matches were unknown. Wonderful 
hardwood logs were burned in a seemingly reckless way, 
but this meant that the little clearing was extending and 
that progress was ever onward. 

Aunt Elizabeth Norton Jones has told how mince 
pies were baked literally by the wholesale, each being 
wrapped in muslin and packed down in barrels, to keep 
through the winter. They were allowed to freeze and 
were thought to be improved by this process. The bak- 
ing at this time had advanced to an oven built of stones 
just outside the cabin door and, later still, a step in ad- 
vance, was an oven built at the side of the fireplace 
itself. 

The water from the well was lifted in “the old oaken 
bucket” of song and story, and brought to the surface by 
a well sweep. The well sometimes served as a refrigera- 
tor also, as butter and milk were frequently lowered to 
its cooling depts until required by the family. 

In 1831, great-grandfather built the brick building 
which is now the Zeigler Mills, the outer walls are as 
they were originally, which certainly testifies to the du- 
rability of construction, when we consider that the ma- 
chinery of the mills have vibrated within its walls for 
so many years. 

Here he spent the remainder of his life — living for 
twenty-five years in the comfort and security of this 
new home, so near the site of the first crude cabin, amid 
the surroundings he loved so well. 

Here, for some time, he kept what was then called a 
“tavern”, but as great-grandfather did not enjoy this 
new venture, it was discontinued after a few years. 

Col. James Kilbourne, who made the survey of Bu- 
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cyrus, was a warm personal friend of great-grand- 


father’s and was a frequent guest in his home, where 

with poetry, of which he was very fond, and story and 
, song, he enlivened many a long winter evening. 

General Harrison stopped with great-grandfather in 


1840 and was given a large reception. It was doubtless 
on such an important occasion that great-grandmother’s 
housewifely skill was brought into play and being her 
own cateress, she constructed a wonderful pound cake, 
for which she was noted, building it in layers, tier on 
tier to the pyramid top, which was baked in a tea cup, 


and all was iced over into a thing of beauty. 


Then to add variety and spice, when the candles 
were made a very small amount of powder was placed 
in the lower end of the wick so that as the candle burned 
down, there was a startling little flash, which amused the 


guests. 


It is recorded that in 1838, Nicholas Longworth, the 
wealthy merchant from Cincinnati, and grandfather of 
Congressman Longworth, stopped with great-grand- 


father. 


He remarked upon the beauty of the river and 


the surroundings and said, “What a pretty site for a 


town”’. 


“Yes” said great-grandfather slowly, and with 
a sigh, “yes, but it spoiled a good farm”. 


Many a weary traveler of high and low estate, could 
testify to the warm-hearted hospitality of that home, 


where in those days, neighborhoods meant counties. 


Great-grand father and great-grandmother were Bap- 
tists and as there was no church, preaching was held in 


their home. 


In the later days when the more rigorous times were 
passed and my great-grandparents were living in the 


new brick home, my mother was born — Letta Merri- 
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man Shull — the eldest daughter of Catherine Norton 
Shull and John Shull. This was the year 1834. 

She has told me of the happy days when she and the 
numerous cousins, grandchildren all, of Samuel and 
Mary Norton, would visit them in their, — what seemed 
to the children — palatial home. Hide and seek through 
the rooms of the big house, and frolic and pranks were 
the order, and this, at a time when children were sup- 
posed to be seen, not heard. One time a fine hiding 
place was found for my small mother inside the big 
“grandfather’s clock”. It is not recorded whether the 
clock ticked on, but the memory of these days was a joy 
even to the end, when “she wrapped about her the 
drapery of her couch and lay down to pleasant dreams.”’ 

The children born to Samuel and Mary Norton, after 
their arrival in Bucyrus, were — Sophronia, Harris Pus- 
nam, Charles, Jefferson, and William. They were the 
parents of twelve children, and their descendants are 
scattered far and wide. The only members of the 
second generation of this large family, now calling Bu- 
cyrus home, are Mr. Fernando Norton and Mrs. Mary 
Jones Lemert. 

There are several of the streets of Bucyrus named 
for the children of great-grandfather, — Rensselaer, 
Warren and Charles St., Perry St. for the first grand- 
son (Aunt Louisa Garton’s oldest son) and Mary St. for 
great-grandmother. Great-grandfather’s modesty did 
not permit his own name to be so used. 

Receiving mail was an event of great importance in 
the little community, and whether a long looked for let- 
ter was brought, or only news from the outside world, 
the advent of the messenger with mail was a stirring 
event. Letter postage was twenty-five cents. In 1822, 
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anyone who would travel to Delaware was the official 
postman. He could go by Indian trail, on horse-back in 
the summer, but in winter the journey could only be 
made on foot. 

Right here I must tell you that the fame of Bucyrus 
rests not alone on its beauty of situation. Its fame has 
gone abroad! Some years ago while living in Mon- 
treal, I was talking with a friend, a Virginian. In some 
way conversation drifted to our ancestral homes. I 
spoke of Bucyrus, Ohio, upon which he immediately re- 

‘ joined, “Oh, I know Bucyrus — I never in all my travels 
saw such mud”. 

In 1824 the first official postoffice was established 
with Lewis Cary as postmaster, in which capacity he 
served for five years. During this period the office ap- 
peared on the official records at Washington as “Bucy- 
rus, alias Busiris”. The name “Bucyrus”, as doubtless 
many of you know, was given by Col. Kilbourne, but the 
origin of the name is a disputed point; our family, who 
knew Col. Kilbourne well, being very sure that the first 
syllable of “beautiful” and the name “Cyrus” were com- 
bined; Col. Kilbourne being a great admirer of the his- 
toric Persian General Cyrus; Mr. Franklin Adams, also 
a personal friend of Col. Kilbourne, being equally sure 
that the name was taken from Busiris, a city of ancient 
Egypt and also a name given the old Egyptian Kings. 

Great-grandfather did not at first favor the idea sug- 
gested by Col. Kilbourne for laying out his farm into 
lots, but later, when persuaded to do so, he entered into 

a partnership with Col. Kilbourne and together they 
platted and planned the town. 
In 1830, when Bucyrus became the county seat of 


Crawford County, Col. Kilbourne donated the lot for 
Vol. XXXI—2. 
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the court house, which is the present site. Lots for a 
school house and jail were donated by great-grandfather, 
and in addition, he agreed to give one-third of the pro- 
ceeds of all lots sold by him, toward the erection of public 
buildings. 

In 1821, Zalman Rowse came from Massachussetts 
and at once entered prominently into the active life of 
the village, occupying many important offices, and was 
identified with every enterprise for the forward move- 
ment of Bucyrus. 

Of his children, William Rowse married Catharine 
linn, whom he had met when she came from Pennsyl- 
vania to visit her mother’s brother, Samuel Norton. 

The first pipe organ brought to Bucyrus was made 
by Erasmus West of Lakeville, N. Y., who had married 
great-grandmother’s sister. He traded the organ for 
land, great-grandfather purchasing it for his children. 
Many years after, Jefferson Norton sold it to the Bu- 
cyrus Catholic Church. 

The family all enjoyed music, and several were 
thought to be good singers. Jefferson played the organ 
and Charles the violin. 

The older children of the family had little opportu- 
nity for educational instruction outside the home, where 
father and mother were the teachers, yet their knowledge 
of history and geography would equal that of the fortu- 
nate youth of today, while their ability in mathematics 
was marked. 

Learning to read from the stilted matter in the read- 
ers of those times could scarcely be the pleasure that 
the modern student finds in the choice selections from 
the classics and poets which are embodied in the readers 


of today. 
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The spelling bee was an exciting amusement and an- 
other popular form of entertainment was for the young 
people to sit in a circle around the fireplace with a spokes- 
man in the center, who would call without warning upon 
first one and then another for a story. This would often 
result in very bright, witty and interesting entertain- 
ment. 

My grandmother kept a diary from her young girl- 
hood until the last years of her life. How I have wished 
that I might have access to its pages at this time. So, 
while educational advantages were lacking, knowledge 
was prized, and sought, and — won. 

My great aunt, Elizabeth Norton Jones — Mrs. 
Lemert’s mother — attended school at Granville when a 
girl, and here, doubtless, away from the family roof- 
tree, got a taste for secular literature, which was not al- 
lowed at home. She has told how lying on the floor in 
front of the fire-place and reading by its light, she read 
such books as Thaddeus of Warsaw, Children of the 
Abbey, Scottish Chiefs, etc. This was literature far too 
exciting for a well-bred young woman to indulge in, and 
so it was done by stealth — but it was done! 

The candles which supplied the light, were made by 
dipping wicks in tallow and hanging up to dry — later 
a form was used and I remember seeing one of these 
when quite a little girl and exclaiming to my mother, 
“Oh what a cute little radiator.” 

The Indians at this time were all friendly, though 
they took keen delight in frightening the children when 
they came upon them in their play in the woods about 
the cabins. They were not always welcome guests but 
had to be endured and many times were permitted to 
sleep on the floor in front of the fire, wrapped up in their 
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blankets. They would frequently come in unannounced 
and would leave as quietly. They brought maple sugar 
and cranberries and traded them for calico and tobacco, 
or anything the settler had that took their fancy. There 
was little currency among the settlers and a system of 
barter was more often used than money. 

When my great-aunt Sophronia Norton was born, 
the event was of much interest to the Indians, who 
evinced a great deal of curiosity about the little pale 
face. 

They came many times later on and tried to prevail 
upon great-grandmother to sell her. 

I can imagine that this could scarcely have caused a 
feeling of security with great-grandmother, for it was 
not infrequent that children were stolen by the Indians, 
and many times were never heard of again. 

One of the very interesting characters who pre- 
ceeded the pioneer, was “Johnny Appleseed”, about 
whom much has been written. He had planted an or- 
chard not far from great-grandfather’s first cabin and 
it bore fruit in the early years after their arrival. Great- 
grandfather had brought his own seeds when he came 
and had planted his own orchard; but many of Johnnie’s 
trees were standing after great-grandfather’s were all 
dead. All of my mother’s family were fond of Johnnie, 
who was gentleness, uprightness, and honor itself, 
though very uncouth in appearance, caring not at all 
about his clothes. Often his feet wére bare, even in 
winter, and his clothes ragged and pieced together, but 
he was always shaven and clean. 

I would that the spirit of construction which Johnny 
possessed could be abroad in the rural districts today, 
and that our present day farmers would plant more 
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trees, — trees to shade the highways and beautify the 
landscape. 

In the district with which I am familiar, this kind 
of construction is sadly lacking, and the tendency seems 
to be to tear down, rather than to build up, and every- 
thing possible is commercialized and apparently no 
thought is given to those who will come after to reap the 
benefit of that sown today., 

Among my mother’s papers, I found a clipping cut 
from the Bucyrus Journal, which I will read in part, as 
a tribute paid to great-grandfather, by those who knew 
him: 

“Died —On the 18th of April, 1856, at his residence, Mr. 
Samuel Norton, aged 76 years. 

. The death of Mr. Norton has left a vacancy among our 
citizens, as well as in his family, which cannot be filled, 

Being the first settler, he was justly entitled to the name 
of the “Father of Bucyrus”, 

For fifty years he has been an exemplary member of the 
Japtist Church and through all the vicissitudes of his pioneer 
life, his spirits were kept buoyant by the hope of a future reward 
in the mansions of eternal glory. 

A large concourse of our citizens attended his funeral and 


all express their respect for this much esteemed citizen and 
sympathy for his afflicted relatives.” 


Great-grandmother survived him but three years, 
dying in April 1859, and was laid to rest beside her com- 
panion of fifty-two years of married life. 

Theirs was a vision fulfilled. 

“May we join the choir invisible of those immortal 
dead who live again in minds made better by their 
presence”. 
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COLONEL JAMES KILBOURNE 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


Colonel James Kilbourne, one of the founders of 
Bucyrus, was a prominent pioneer of Ohio. He was 
born at New Britain, Connecticut, October 19,1770. He 
was descended from an ancient Scottish family, but his 
ancestors for many years had lived in England before 
emigrating to America. His father, who was a farmer, 
encouraged his son to make his home with Mr. Griswold, 
the father of Bishop Griswold, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in order that he might study Greek, Latin 
and other of the higher branches of learning. He must 
have devoted some attention to applied mathematics and 
theology, as he afterwards became an expert surveyor 
and was ordained to the ministry. While pursuing his 
studies, he spent his evenings in the establishment of a 
clothier and thus acquired a practical business education 
that had much to do with enterprises undertaken by him 
in subsequent years. 

At the age of nineteen years, he married Miss Lucy 
Fitch, daughter of John Fitch, the builder of the first 
steam boat —a model of the engine of which, through 
the interest of Colonel Kilbourne’s descendants, is now 
in the possession of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society. After the death of his first wife he 
married Cynthia, the sister of Dr. Lincoln Goodall. 

At the age of thirty his attention was attracted to 
the opportunities afforded by emigration to what was 
then the far West. He became active in the organiza- 
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tion of emigrant companies and was planning a settle- 
ment in the Northwest Territory as soon as it should 
be determined that the state of Ohio, recently formed, 
should be admitted into the Union without slavery. At 
the head of the Scioto Company of forty members, he 
set out for Worthington, the site of which he had chosen 
the previous year. He made the journey by way of 
Pittsburgh, where: he purchased “mill-stones, iron and 
other supplies which he sent down the Ohio to the mouth 
of the Scioto River,” from which poirt they were after- 
wards transported by boat to their destination. He him- 
self proceeded overland with a blacksmith, a millwright 
and a few laborers to the site of his purchase on the 
Scioto. By the end of the year the new settlement had 
grown to one hundred persons. 

A church was at once organized with Colonel Kil- 
bourne as rector. He entered upon his ministerial duties 
with enthusiasm, serving not only the little congregation 
at Worthington, but preaching in other settlements and 
laying the foundations of what afterwards became per- 
manent church organizations. In 1804 he retired from 
the ministry, but for many years afterward delivered 
occasional sermons. 

In 1804 he became a captain of the frontier militia. 
The -following year he surveyed the southern shore of 
Lake Erie from Erie County to the Maumee Rapids and 
laid out the town of Sandusky, believing that it would 
become the great port on the southern border of the 
Lake. 

He continued his activity in the organization of 
other companies for settlement in Ohio. From Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts, he brought the colony which settled 
at Granville, Ohio. 
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He was, in 1806, made trustee of the Ohio Univer- 
sity at Athens. His interest in the educational and 
moral progress of the communities that he did so much 
to found was further recognized by his election, in 1807, 
to the presidency of St. James Episcopal Church and 
Worthington Academy, both of Worthington, and his 
appointment in the year following as one of the com- 
missioners to select a site for Miami University. 

He was appointed United States government sur- 
veyor of public lands in 1805, a position which he held 
nine years. In 1812 he was appointed by President 
Madison as one of the three commissioners to establish 
the boundary line between the Virginia Northwestern 
Reservation and the United States public lands. He was 
later elected a member of Congress and, after serving a 
term of two years, was re-elected. He subsequently 
served two terms in the General Assembly of Ohio, one 
in 1824 and the other fourteen years later. 

He was famous as a surveyor in the early history 
of the state. It is said that he surveyed and laid out 
fourteen town sites in Ohio. It is rather remarkable 
that none of the biographies that have come to our 
attention, with the exception of the one published in the 
History of Crawford County, makes prominent mention 
of him as one of the founders of Bucyrus. 

At the outbreak of the War of 1812, yielding to the 
urgent request of the United States government, he 
undertook to manufacture clothing to supply the 
Western Army. He reminded the President of the 
United States, cabinet officers, members of Congress 
and others who urged him to venture upon this enter- 
prise that men who had undertaken to supply the sol- 
diers in the Revolution by similar investments of capital 
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were ruined in the undertaking, because of the failure 
of the government to keep its promises. He was assured 
that the result of his effort would be very different and 
that the government would continue a high protective 
tariff on his manufactured goods after the close of the 
war. According to his own statement, he invested 
$10,000 and incurred additional liabilities amounting to 
more than $57,000. The result of his venture is thus 
recorded in his own language: 


“Peace came in 1815—no protection to woolens until 
1824-5. I sustained the whole concern, as did Mr. Wells at 
Steubenville, amid enormous losses by those who owed us and 
otherwise, until 1820, when all hope from government failing, 
Steubenville and Worthington factories were crushed; and your 
friend at fifty years of age, with a family of eight daughters 
and four sons, half of them still small and unprovided for, was 
stripped of the last cent he had accumulated, with tremendous 
sacrifices, by the vigorous coercion of creditors.” 


While Colonel Kilbourne lost his fortune in the 
manufacturing business, he did not despair. In his 
effort to accumulate a competence for advancing age, 
in his fifty-first year he selected the site of the city of 
Bucyrus and urged Samuel Norton to join him in laying 
out the new town to which he gave the name whose 
origin, even to this day, has puzzled the etymologist and 
historian. 

The articles of agreement between Colonel Kil- 
bourne and Samuel Norton for laying out the town of 
Bucyrus bear date of October 4, 1821. They are pub- 
lished in full in the History of Crawford County, 1881, 
in the very satisfactory chapter on Bucyrus, contributed 
by Thomas P. Hopley. These articles of agreement, 
with supplements bearing date of December 15, 1821, 
and February 12, 1822, describe briefly but clearly the 
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extent of the town and the obligations of the founders. 
Incidentally they show that sometime between October 
6 and December 15, 1821, the town acquired the name 
of Bucyrus. 

Colonel Kilbourne was a man of varied accomplish- 
ments for his day. He was soldier, minister, educator, 
congressman and, we are told, a musician whose songs 
delighted companions and audiences. Someone has said, 
half in jest, half in earnest: “Poetry is lies; and it 
follows that poets are liars.” We have ample evidence 
that Colonel Kilbourne was something of a poet, but the 
famous poem with which he celebrated Bucyrus, its ad- 

vantages and prospects, cannot be thus criticised. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the poem: 


BUCYRUS SONG 


Ye men of spirit, ardent souls, 
Whose hearts are firm and hands are strong, 
Whom generous enterprise controls, 
Attend! and truth shall guide my song. 
I'll tell you how Bucyrus, now 
Just rising, like the star of morn, 
Surrounded stands by fertile lands, 
On clear Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


In these wide regions, known to fame, 
Which freedom proudly calls her own; 
Where: free-born men the heathen tame, 
And spurning kings — despise a throne. 
No lands more blest, in all the West, 
Are seen whichever way you turn, 
Than those around Bucyrus, found 
On clear Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


The river valley, rich and green, 
Far as the power of sight extends, 

Presents a splendid rural scene, 

Which not the distant landscape ends. 
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The bordering plain spreads like the main, 
Where native fruits its sides adorn, 

And nearly join the margin line 
Along Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


First, Norton and the Beadles came, 
With friends (an enterprising band) ; 

Young and McMichael, men of fame, 
Soon joined the others, hand in hand; 

By various plans t’ improve the lands, 
They early rise with every morn, 

Near where the town Bucyrus sands, 
All on Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


There teams of oxen move with pride, 
Obedient to their driver’s word; 
There the strong yeomen firmly guide 
The ploughs which cleave and turn the sward, 
The dales around, with herds abound, 
The fields luxuriant are with corn, . 
Near where the town Bucyrus stands, 
All on Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


Rich meadows there, extending far, 
By nature for the scythe prepared, 
And boundless pasture everywhere, 
Is free for all and ev’ry herd. 
The deep’ning mold, some hundred fold, 
Rewards with flax and wheat and corn, 
Those who with toil excite the soil, 
Along Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


In seasons mild their forests wild, 
Through hills and valleys widely spread, 
The streamlets glide from ev’ry side, 
Concent’ring to their common bed; 
Thence, fed by springs which nature brings, 
O’erhung by plum-tree, elm and thorn, 
Winds on the stream, with dazzling gleam, 
Along Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


When gath’ring vapors dim the sky, 
And clouds condensed, their treasures pour; 
When show’rs descend, and lightnings rend 
The heavens above, and thunders roar; 
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When growing rills the valley fills; 
When gentle brooks to rivers turn; 
Then moves with pride, the swelling tide, 
Along Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


There youths and maids along the glades, 
Are often seen in walks around, 

Where flowers in prime, in vernal time, 
And where, in Autumn, fruits are found, 

With manly face, with dimpling grace, 
Give, and receive kind words in turn — 

In roseate bowers, where fragrant flowers, 
O’erspread Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


Then, here, my friend, your search may end, 
For here’s a country to your mind, 

And here’s a town your hopes may crown, 
As those who try it soon shall find. 

Here fountains flow, mild zephyrs blow, 
While health and pleasure smile each morn 

For all, around Bucyrus found, 
On fair Sandusky’s rural bourn. 


Colonel Kilbourne knew how to make his poetry 
subserve practical business purposes. When he had 
platted the town and offered the lots for sale at public 
auction he read this song. Some say he sang it, which is 
more than probable. The poem is a complete refutation 
of the charge that all poets are prevaricators; for what- 
ever else may be said of the old ballad, it does include 
much truthful description of Bucyrus and the surround- 
ing country. After the rendition of the song, we are 
told, the sale of lots was lively. Here we certainly have 
a unique instance of the use of poetry in the promotion 
of real estate enterprise. 

Colonel Kilbourne’s relation to the founding of 
sucyrus was an altogether fortunate and happy one. 
No disagreements are reported between him and his 
partner, Samuel Norton. His business transactions 
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were honorable and satisfactory in every way, and he 
managed, partly through this enterprise, to regain a 
modest fortune. While he did not make his permanent 
home in the new town, he was.a frequent visitor there 
while he lived and was always greeted with manifesta- 
tions of appreciation. 

Many of Colonel Kilbourne’s descendants are living 
in Ohio, and through the past century they have fully 
sustained the high reputation of this pioneer ancestor. 
They have attained prominence in civic and industrial 
affairs and in all our wars have followed the flag of the 
Republic. 

Perhaps the most prominently known of his de- 
scendants was his grandson and namesake, Colonel 
James Kilbourne, a graduate from Kenyon College, who 
served with distinction through the Civil War, after- 
ward graduating from the law school of Harvard Uni- 
versity and later founding the Kilbourne and Jacobs 
Manufacturing Company, one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the entire country and at present one of the 
chief industrial establishments of our capital city. Since 
his death his son, James R. Kilbourne, has directed the 
affairs of this company. 

Colonel Kilbourne, the founder of Worthington and 
joint founder of Bucyrus, when he reached manhood’s 
estate became an ardent Whig and was identified with 
that party until the time of his death. In 1840, at 
Columbus, he presided over the famous Whig conven- 
tion which nominated William Henry Harrison for the 
presidency. 

Colonel Kilbourne had hoped that Worthington 
might be chosen as the seat of government for Ohio. 
He worked industriously to accomplish this desire but 
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was disappointed, the Legislature deciding by a single 
vote in favor of Columbus. He was also disappointed, 
as we have seen, in the failure of the government to 
extend to his manufacturing interests the protection 
that had been assured him when, at great sacrifice he 
manufactured clothing for the Western Army in the 
War of 1812. These disappointments, however, did not 
chill the fervor of his attachment to the state and nation. 
In spite of financial reverses he regained a respectable 
fortune, lived to see a number of the towns that he had 
platted develop with the growth of the state and died 


full of honors and respected by all who knew him, 
April 9, 1850. 
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WHAT WE OWE TO THE PAST 
BY NEVIN O. WINTER. 


The student of history is generally attracted by 
events which occurred at some remote place. It is 
another illustration of distance lending enchantment. 
In Europe I have seen Americans tramping over the 
scenes of battles which had no significance in the world’s 
history. They were simply scenes of conflicts between 
rival factions in local disturbances. Some of these same 
Americans have passed by battlefields near their own 
homes, without pausing for a moment to visualize 
what these conflicts meant in American history. For 
the same reason the American traveler is lured to for- 
eign lands in search of scenic beauty, when more beau- 
tiful panoramas can be found within a short journey of 
his own habitation. 

It is not necessary for a resident of Northwest Ohio 
to journey to distant fields in search of places of absorb- 
ing historical interest. Within the twenty counties of 
this section of our great commonwealth occurred battles 
between red man and white, and between rival white 
races, which have left their permanent impress upon 
American history in the western march of the empire. 
There is scarcely a foot of the bank of the Sandusky or 
the Maumee river which is not pregnant with virile his- 
tory. At Fort Stephenson there was displayed a spirit 
which savors of that heroism shown by the Greeks at 
Thermopyle. The Girty brothers contributed the vil- 
(31) 
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lains, the ingrates, whose presence seems as necessary 
to make the drama complete as the heroes, who, in this 
instance, include General Anthony Wayne, General 
William Henry Harrison, Captain Croghan, Commo- 
dore Perry and many others. 

The Northwestern Territory was the first experi- 
ment by the new United States in expansion. Hereto- 
fore the Americans had made little effort to subdue the 
wilderness beyond the Alleghenies. The Northwestern 
Territory offered a new and inviting problem, but be- 
fore this vast and fertile tract could be utilized it was 
necessary to conquer the original occupants of the soil. 
The collision naturally came in Ohio, which was then 
the frontier region, and the fiercest contacts between 
the reds and whites took place in Northwest Ohio. 
Here it was that the French and English contended for 
the mastery of this region. Here it was that the on- 
coming Americans waged their battles for supremacy 
with the British, and here it was that they were com- 
pelled to subdue the red men. 

Northwest Ohio has produced many great men. It 
has furnished a Justice of the Supreme Court and two 
Presidents, including the present chief executive, of 
whom we are proud, and many other men who contrib- 
uted to our country’s welfare. But the red men also 
produced some outstanding leaders in this same region, 
who ranked high in savage history. It was in Sandusky 
County that Chief Nicholas of the Wyandotte tribe 
lived, and he was the brains of the movement which had 
for its purpose to drive the French from the western 
country. The greatest Indian chief of which we have 
knowledge was Pontiac, who engineered that remark- 
able movement known as Pontiac’s conspiracy, which 
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aimed to break the British power. Pontiac was born 
and lived the greater part of his life near Defiance. 
Although Tecumseh was not born within Northwestern 
Ohio, yet the larger part of his activities in opposing 
the march of the whites into the hunting-grounds of his 
ancestors occurred in this same region. 

History becomes vivid to the imaginative mind when 
one considers the truly remarkable events that have 
occurred in Northwestern Ohio. _Here at Bucyrus we 
are on or near the ground over which Colonel Crawford 
and his Pennsylvania Volunteers traveled on their way 
to meet the Wyandottes. They were full of hope as 
they journeyed westward, but it was a sadder, a wiser 
and a less numerous force that retreated over this same 
ground a few days later. 

Ohio had long been the stronghold of the savages, 
since the woods and streams abounded in game which 
furnished sustenance. Their numbers were augmented 
by the broken tribes which were compelled to move 
westward. President Washington realized that this 
power of the savages must be broken, and he decided to 
take decisive measures leading to this end. He en- 
trusted the first expedition to General Harmar. This 
officer started from Cincinnati and proceeded toward 
what is now Fort Wayne. It was there that he met a 
disastrous defeat. In his forward march and his re- 
turn also he passed through portions of Northwest Ohio. 
The second expedition was placed in the hands of Gen- 
eral St. Clair, a personal friend of the President, with 
the specific instructions to avoid every possibility of 
ambuscade. The result of this expedition was the 
bloody encounter in Mercer county, which was followed 


by the horrible butchery of hundreds of his troops. 
Vol. XXXI—3. 
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They had been outwitted by the savages, even after the 
definite warning of his superior. This encounter at 
Fort Recovery is one of the most horrible savage re- 
prisals that American history records. 

President Washington realized that the savage 
power must be broken or the Northwestern Territory, 
rich as it might be in natural resources, would be useless 
to the new republic. He decided upon General Anthony 
Wayne to head the third expedition. In this instance 
he had selected the proper man. General Wayne left 
nothing to chance. He carefully surveyed the situation 
and prepared himself for every possibility. In easy 
marches he proceeded from near Cincinnati northward 
to the Auglaize River. He then followed this stream to 
Defiance and, after complete preparations, followed the 
Maumee toward its mouth. Between Maumee and 
Waterville he encountered the savages in a hollow where 
the timber had been destroyed by a hurricane. Here 
the savages had prepared to meet the white soldiers, and 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers followed. The result was 
an overwhelming defeat for the Indians. It forever 
broke their power and made them willing to enter into 
the Greenville Treaty in the following year. It was prob- 
ably the most decisive defeat that the Indians ever expe- 
rienced. It made possible the oncoming of thousands 
of white pioneers into the western country, many of 
whom settled in Northwest Ohio along the Sandusky 
and Maumee Rivers within the next few years. 

During the War of 1812 Northwest Ohio was the 
scene of the most significant events that occurred in the 
western country. It was here that the Americans 
clashed with the British and their savage allies in a 


.series of conflicts. General Harrison, Commodore 
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Perry and George Croghan are the outstanding figures 
in these impacts. The heroism of these commanders 
and their followers equals that exhibited in any inci- 
dents in American history. Warned by the disastrous 
experiences of General Hull, who basely surrendered at 
Detroit, and General Winchester, who was caught un- 
prepared at Monroe, General Harrison carefully planned 
his campaign. As a result the year 1813 retrieved the 
failures of 1812. British and savages alike learned at 
Fort Meigs that the American commander who opposed 
them was a man of skill, foresight and courage. Their 
bitter experiences at Fort Stephenson only deepened the 
impression that the Americans could not be driven from 
this country by force and they could not be intimidated 
by threats of butchery by the savages in the event of 
defeat or capture. Their numbers were terribly deci- 
mated. They gained nothing excepting the scalps of 
Colonel Dudley’s brave Kentuckians and a few strag- 
glers. Fear of the savages no longer existed. The vic- 
tory at the Thames River was only the finishing touch, 
the death stroke, upon the body which had received its 
fatal wound in Northwest Ohio. With the capture of 
the British fleet by Commodore Perry, the power of 
both the British and Indians was forever broken in this 
fair region. Those Indians who remained for from 
twenty to thirty years longer buried the tomahawk and 
resigned themselves to the supremacy of the white man. 

What lessons may we learn from the history of 
Northwest Ohio? It seems to me that there are very 
significant lessons. When a boy I regretted that I had 
not been born earlier, for all history seemed to have 
been made. The year 1914 dispelled that illusion per- 
manently. The making of history has not ended, and 
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the demand for courage, both physical and moral, is 
probably greater today than ever in the world’s history. 

Great as was the courage of the early pioneers, who 
threaded the forests and faced death from lurking sav- 
ages, | doubt whether the heroism demanded of them 
was as great as that required today in facing some of 
the problems that have been developed by civilization. 
They were lured partly by the spirit of adventure. The 
trackless forests, the abundance of game, the novelty of 
the experiences, the hope of bettering their fortunes, the 
element of the wild that exists in man’s nature — all 
contributed their share of the compelling forces that 
led to their voluntary exile from friends and civilization. 
Today we face the dangers of luxury resulting from 
wealth, and the lure of following the line of least resist- 
ance. Money can buy everything that satisfies the phys- 
ical cravings. We are tempted to rest satisfied when 
these demands are appeased. But there are ever great 
moral and political problems that need pioneering, and 
for these the highest possible degree of physical and 
moral courage is needed. There are tempters on every 
hand who assail the pioneer more insidiously and more 
treacherously than did the waiting savage waylay the 
pioneer in the wilderness. 

When General Wayne was asked by one of his sub- 
ordinates, just before the attack was ordered at Fallen 
Timbers, what his field orders would be, his answer 
was: “The standing order for the day is to charge the 
enemy.” When Captain Croghan was asked by the 
emissary of the British general to surrender Fort Ste- 
phenson, because his savages could not be restrained if 
victory fell to them, as it certainly must, the reply was: 
“When the fort is taken, there will be no survivors left 
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to massacre. It will not be given up so long as there is 
a man able to resist.” These words might be taken as 
the watchwords of those who are fighting for the right. 
Always face the enemy and charge him with the bay- 
onet, and never yield so long as there is anyone left who 
is able to fight. We will then be able to repeat the mem- 
orable words of Commodore Perry to those who 
anxiously await the result of the struggle: “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.” 
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THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN OF 1875 IN OHIO * 


BY FORREST WILLIAM CLONTS, M. A. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CAMPAIGN. 


As a purely state contest, the political campaign of 
1875 in Ohio was of more than ordinary significance. It 
was unusually long, intensely conducted, bitterly fought 
and the conclusion might be interpreted to have decided 
at least one very important question for the people of 
the entire country. Widespread attention served to 
arouse the citizens of Ohio to the meaning of the prin- 
cipal issue involved. Outside of Ohio certain sections of 
the country participated to such an extent that the re- 
sult of the election was partly attributed to this external 
influence. It is not often that single state elections at- 
tract such extensive notice as was given this one. It 
was in this campaign of 1875 that one question became 
very ‘positively decided for the two major parties of the 
country. It was also in this campaign that a man was 
placed in a position for receiving the presidential nomi- 
nation of his party. Although all the officers to be 
elected were to fill state positions there was only one 
question injected into the contest involving the welfare 
of Ohio alone. 

Sometime before the actual canvass of the state was 
begun and even before any issues were definitely decided 
upon, attention was directed to Ohio because of the 
bearing it was conceded the result would have on the 


* A thesis presented for the degree of Master of Arts in the Ohio 
State University. (38) 
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national election of the following year. At that time 
Ohio was an important state. In 1874 the election had 
gone heavily against the Republicans, as it had done in 
many other states. The contest in Ohio was one of the 
early ones to be decided in 1875 and it was believed by 
both the Democrats and Republicans that the outcome 
here would be to some extent an influence qn later state 
elections, if not indication of the result of the presiden- 
tial campaign in 1876. And while very advantageous 
conditions favorably inclined toward a Democrat vic- 
tory in Ohio, the Republicans early determined on a vig- 
orous campaign in order to overcome the odds against 
which they evidently had to contend. 

This aspect, however, was materially changed by the 
injection into the campaign of an issue of great im- 
portance to the entire country. It was a question con- 
cerning the national currency. Since the Civil War the 
currency had been a perplexing problem of the federal 
government. The suspension of specie payments and 
the circulation of paper money had created a baneful 
condition that was not easy to correct. The issuing of 
national bank notes also added to the confusion because 
they were suspected by the people of some parts of the 
United States. Not a few came to regard a return to 
specie payment as meaning contraction. They were un- 
willing to give up the convenience of even a depreciated 
currency. The lines of cleavage ran according to section 
rather than to party. Although the major parties were 
disunited in 1874, the long delayed resumption act of 
1875 had been regarded as having settled the currency 
issue. But the question had not been decided by the peo- 
ple. It remained for Ohio, in the campaign of 1875, to 
solve this question. The battle was fought in Ohio for 
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the entire country, the situation being aptly compared by 
an Eastern journal to the two champions who stood out 
before the armies and singly determined the contest.’ 


It was a gigantic struggle and the result in this case . 


was heeded by the major parties as an expression of the 
sentiment of the country on the currency question. 
There was for the candidates an underlying stim- 
ulant,—a sort of unbreathed feeling that a greater 
prize would finally result from victory. The presiden- 
tial election was to come in 1876. Because of the im- 
portance of the Ohio situation, many recognized that a 
Republican who could carry the State under such un- 
favorable circumstances would be an acceptable candi- 
date for the supreme executive of the nation. With the 
opening of the campaign it was also evident that should 
the Democrats carry the state their financial doctrines 
would capture the national convention and the success- 
ful leader in the state would be nominated for the presi- 
dency. This was no idle dream of the gubernatorial 
candidates. It was widely asserted. And when the 
Terre Haute Express said that “the man who is elected 
governor of Ohio this fall will be the next presidential 
nominee of his party,” it spoke something of the com- 
mon mind*. So for the principal candidates there was 
a greater prize at stake which, though they dared not 
discuss, they were doubtless cognizant of. | 
Besides the currency question and the relation of the 
campaign to the presidential election in 1876 there arose 
one minor issue concerning only the State. This was 
the public school question, unfortunately brought in 
because of the passage of a bill by the legislature that 


*Harpers Weekly, Sept. 25. 
* Terre Haute Express, quoted by Cincinnati Enguirer, July 1. 
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was alleged to favor the Catholic Church. The whole 
charge hinged on the circumstances surrounding the 
passage of this measure rather than the actual contents 
of the act. While it cannot be definitely ascertained to 
what extent this question affected the decision in the 
election, it played a part of some importance. The 
question was one on which politicians were able to 
arouse the prejudices of many people. Both parties 
brought in the school system in their campaign docu- 
ments, but upon it they agreed. There was, in truth, no 
issue, although the “Grogan Bill” had produced one of 
those situations that afford an opportunity for much 
political wrangling. 

In recounting the progress and result of this cam- 
paign, neither the unusual economic conditions within 
Ohio at that time nor the personalities of the leading 
party men in the State could be left out of consideration. 
Business had not revived since the financial panic of 
1873. This doubtless was responsible for much of.the 
unwholesome thinking on the money question that per- 
vaded this campaign. But if economic conditions were 
bad, the state parties did not lack able and experienced 
men to lead them. The candidates for governor were 
men who had received many public.honors. They pos- 
sessed long political records that merited the confidence 
of their parties and they were supported in this partic- 
ular instance by groups of notables such as few states 
could boast in that day. 


SOME UNDERLYING INFLUENCES. 


Just as in seeking the causes that prompt this or that 
distinct act on the part of an individual many forces are 
caught and scrutinized, so in examining any expression 
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of the popular will there are conditions underlying the 
open issues that are materially to be reckoned. Partic- 
ularly is this true with respect to the state political cam- 
paign of 1875 in Ohio. National as well as state con- 
ditions must be borne in mind, for, regardless of the fact 
that the election concerned only state officers, the prin- 
cipal issue was national in its scope. Since the begin- 
ning of the Civil War national politics, too, had affected 
state elections. In connection with this widespread in- 
herent force in local politics at that time must also be 
considered the depressing economic condition peculiar 
to Ohio. 

Of these two underlying influences the strenuous 
economic condition within Ohio in 1875 probably had 
the more pronounced effect on the political campaign of 
that year. This campaign came at a time of serious 
business depression, which, if any definite limits can be 
assigned, lasted from 1873 to 1878. At the time of the 
panic of 1873 Ohio was making progress scarcely com- 
prehensible in the field of manufacturing. Rich mines 
of various substances were being profitably worked to 
supply the increased demand begun with the Civil War 
period. Agriculture, too, was keeping pace in conse- 
quence of favorable circumstances. But the depression 
wrought havoc to all of these industries to the extent 
that value declines, bankruptcies, unemployment and the 


penury of the masses become monotonous in the process 


of relating. 

The whole field of industry in the state had been 
partially paralyzed by the panic of 1873. Banks were 
forced to suspend business, merchants either received 
long extended credit or became bankrupt, mills and 
factories, many of which were just developing into large 
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establishments, ‘ceased operating, labor was idle and the 
farmers were unable to command more than meager 
returns for farm products. This condition in Ohio, as 
in the country at large, might be spoken of, not as the 
panic of 1873, but of the seventies. In certain indus- 
tries the severest years were experienced after 1873. 
This ,is, quite often, spoken of as the aftermath of the 
panic but too often its intensity is forgotten in the con- 
sideration of contemporaneous events. Illustrations of 
industrial depression characteristic to this period may 
be observed in iron production, coal mining and the un- 
happy labor conditions. 


The statistics available in the iron industry are not 
to be taken as indicative of the true state of affairs. 
The few years immediately preceding the panic of the 
seventies were ones of enormous growth. The increase 
in the number of establishments and the enlargement of 
those already in existence point to this progress.* How- 
ever the statistics, as reported by the secretary of state, 
are not only not in keeping with this growth but are so 
untrustworthy that persons were warned against ac- 
cepting them.* Only a few of the business establish- 
ments made returns to the state secretary and therefore 
his report was very incomplete. [Tor this reason these 
statistics are unreliable. 


Cleveland alone, which had but eight rolling mills 
in 1870, had fourteen in 1872.’ It is also true that the 
iron industry was among the most seriously injured by 
the panic. Its products were used almost exclusively in 
extensive enterprises that had to be discontinued as a 


* Appleton, Annual Cyclopaedia, 1872, 654. 
* Tbid., 654. 
[bid., 654. 
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result of the depression. There can be ne mistake in the 
interpretation put upon the number of blast furnaces 
that were forced to discontinue operation. Over half of 
the furnaces in Ohio went out of business between 1873 
and 1878.° The severest years were from 1875 to 1878. 
It was during this period that charcoal blast furnaces 
found it nearly impossible to compete with coke burning 
furnaces and consequently many that were idle became 
permanently so." It was also a time when steel, espe- 
cially Bessemer, was supplanting the use of iron for the 
construction of rails." It was a distinctly unsettled 
period among those furnaces that remained active. Add 
to this the discharge of a large percent of laborers and 
something like a very general condition may be realized.° 


In another industry, at that time one of Ohio’s prin- 
cipal ones, the situation was hardly more favorable. 
The depression in business caused a reaction in the coal 
industry from almost every direction. Household as 
well as manufacturing consumption was reduced to the 
lowest possible basis.'® Here, too, the available statis- 
tics cannot be relied upon for complete information. 
The output in bushels for 1872 was over one hundred 
and ten million as reported by the state, but such figures 
are quoted with the full knowledge that the production 
was far in excess of that amount."’ In 1874 the returns 
show slightly over eighty-five million bushels mined, and 
in 1875 this was increased to almost ninety-eight mil- 


* Ohio Labor Statistics, 1878, 75-77, 81. 
Ibid., 83. 

* Ohio Labor Statistics, 1878, 88. 

* Ibid., 81. 

Ibid., 1877, 116. 

* Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1873, 613. 
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lion.** Some of the mines were closed and the miners 
moved away.'* Others were worked only part time and 
with much reduced forces. And yet, it is not the de- 
crease in the production of coal or iron, nor the reduc- 
tion in the number of employees that lent so much color 
to the morbid discontent. Many mines and furnaces 
that were discontinued were those that had been oper- 
ated at a profit only under extremely favorable condi- 
tions of high prices and an unsupplied demand. The 
depression had closed them permanently. There was a 
deeper cause for the widespread discontent of 1875. 
This was to be found in the appalling reduction of wages 
and the deplorable conditions under which the laborers 
were forced to work. 


There is probably nothing more disheartening than 
to receive on pay-day a thinner envelope for the usual 
amount of labor than it iscustomary toreceive. Whether 
the cost of living has decreased or not this to a certain 
extent is true. But when the reverse is so, that is, when 
wages are reduced more rapidly than the cost of living 
declines, the labor field is rife with discontent. From 
1872 to 1878 the average reduction of wages in the coal 
industry was thirty-three percent. In some important 
enterprises the reduction was even greater and in some - 
sections conditions were more unsatisfactory than in 
others. One decrease would be followed shortly by an- 
other. So many emplovees were laid off that those 
remaining could do nothing in the way of protesting for 
fear of losing their places. A striking illustration of 


™ Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1875, 603. 
* Ohio Labor tSatistics, 1878, 49. 
* Ohio Labor Statistics, 1878, 253. 
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wage reductions may be seen in the report from Mahon- 
ing Valley in regard to the wages of laborers employed 
at the furnaces there. In this section six reductions of 
ten percent each were recorded. Laborers who received 
$2.50 to $3.00 per day in 1873 received scarcely $1.50 a 
day in 1878." 

To be considered in connection with the reduction of 
wages is the closely allied cost of living. It did not show 
such a marked decrease when compared to the reduction 
of wages. In 1878 groceries had not fallen exceeding 
twelve percent as compared to the prices of 1873, while 
they were nearly twenty percent higher than in 1861."° 
Many of the articles of necessity had scarcely been 
lowered in price at all. In fact some of the staples were 
higher in the latter part of the financial depression of 
the seventies than they were in 1871." The laborers, 
however, had little control over their circumstances. 
Strikes only added to the intensity of their poverty and 
resulted usually in their return to work at a still further 
reduction of wages or the closing of the plant altogether. 
Attending this general disorder there had been revived 


*On the first day of Oct. 1873, laborers at furnaces in Mahoning 
Valley were paid the following prices per day; keepers, $2.7 75; helpers, 
$2.37; top fillers, $2.50; bottom fillers, $2.25; laborers, $1.75; engineers. 
$2.75; blacksmiths, $3.00 ; blacksmith’s helpers, $2.00; firemen, $2.25, In 
Oct. 1873, these men were reduced in their wages ten percent, in Nov. 
1873, another ten percent deduction was made; in April 1874, a ten 
percent, in Dec. ten percent, in Dec. 1875 ten percent, and in 1877 still an- 
other ten percent reduction was made, bringing the prices paid for furnace 
labor to as follows: Keepers, $1.45; helpers, $1.24; top fillers, $1.45; 
bottom fillers, $1.20; laborers, $1.00; engineers, $1.50 to $1.75 and firemen 
$1.20. Ohio Labor Statistics, 1878, 59. 

 Ibid., 253. 

* Ibid., 253. Some comparative prices of articles in 1861, 1871 and 
1878 were: 


1861 1871 1878 
535 to 75 30 to $5 75 $5 50 to $6.50 bbl. 
Potatoes ... 25 to 30 9 to 1 00 55 ~—sobu.. 
Sugar ...... 06% to 09 13to 14 09 to 12% Ib. 


Coffee ..... 20 25 to 26 33 to oS th 
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a practice in paying wages that was disliked by the 
laborer. While there were many evils, the revival of 
the use of the “truck’’ system seems to have been the 
most unfortunate. 


The use of scrip or the “truck system” as it was 
generally called, was the paying of wages in goods or 
store orders. Before 1861 this practice had been widely 
known, but with the issuing of legal tender money in 
the form of greenbacks during the war and the large 
demand for labor incidental to that period, workmen 
had been able to ask peremptorily that their wages be 
paid in cash.” However, a different situation was cre- 
ated by the panic. Money became scarce, production 

ras diminished and labor exceeded its market. And 
with this came the revival of paying wages with store 
orders. The coal and iron industries made the most use 
of this system. Their orders were usually promises to 
pay, on demand, a specified amount in merchandise. 
Some were even transferable."* These served as a 
medium of exchange, passing from hand to hand just 
as the greenbacks had done before the depression. The 
evils of such a system are evident. The order, or scrip, 
was issued on a company’s store and there the employees 
had to purchase practically everything. For cash a 
person could buy more goods than he would receive for 
the same amount of scrip. There were two prices, a 
cash and a scrip price.” It is not difficult to imagine the 
discontent among those workmen, who in addition to 
having wages reduced and the cost of living relatively 
higher, received their wages in goods instead of cash: 


* Ohio Labor Statistics, 1877, 159. 
Thid., 183. 
Ohio Labor Statistics, 1877, 159. 
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Upon an investigation made by the Ohio Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1876-7 it was found that this system 
was very widely revived and it was among the chief 
causes of discontent in certain industries. Especially 
in rural communities was the practice general. Even an 
act of the legislature failed to stop the practice. The 
laborers themselves, with work so scarce, were reticent 
with regard to the abuse, although they seriously felt its 
injustice.’ One need only review the first few reports 
of the Bureau, beginning with the initial issue in 1877, 
to get a comprehensive idea of the deplorable labor con- 
ditions that existed during the years 1873-1878 in 
almost every field of industry within the state. 


Little need be said concerning agricultural conditions 
in 1875. While the farmer was relatively more fortu- 
nate than the manufacturer and miner, he did not readily 
concede that his position was not more hopeless. Almost 
all production had been decreased in 1873 but the prin- 
cipal food crops showed a marked increase in 1874.” 
With such produce as tobacco there had, of course, been 
an almost automatic decrease of some extent, but such 
crops did not constitute a major part of farm cultiva- 
tion.” The year 1875 opened with bright prospects for 
a profitable year. The Western farmer was in a more 
excellent condition than he had been for the two pre- 
vious years.“ And yet, he seems to have taken a dark 
outlook. The President of the State Agricultural Con- 
vention in his address in 1875 gives an indication of the 
state of many minds. The drawback of an unfavorable 


* Ohio Labor Statistics, 1878, 115-129. 
™ Appleton, Annual Cyclopadia, 1875, 602. 
Ibid. 

*Ohio Statesman, Mar. 25, 1875. 
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season, together with dull markets, he said, and strin- 
gent money matters had caused a distrust in the minds 
of many.” It was, in truth, this distrust in the minds 
of the farmers that gave to them their bodings of evil 
times. 

' The other potent influence affecting the election in 
Ohio of 1875 was the character of the major parties. 
Nationally the Republican party had created during the 
few years preceding 1875 a seemingly questionable rep- 
utation.”” Such affairs as the Credit Mobilier, the 
increased-pay act of congressmen, commonly called the 
“Salary Grab,” the New York custom house corruption, 
the Sanborn contracts, the unscrupulous dealings of Mr. 
Butler and the unsatisfactory settlement of southern 
troubles were fresh in the minds of the people. Almost 
any one of these disagreeable things would serve to dis- 
credit a party in normal times, and yet the Republicans 
went into the campaign of 1875 with all of them on 
record. In 1874 it had been unnecessary for the Dem- 
ocratic party to advocate any constructive policy to win 
in many state elections. It merely had to display before 
the people the Republican scandals of the immediately 
preceding years. 

Of even more recent attraction was the attempted 
settlement of the election trouble in Louisiana during 
the first few weeks of 1875. Conditions there had been 
viewed by many people of the North with some appre- 
hension but the employment of federal force to control 


* Ohio Agricultural Report, 1875, 73. 


**No attempt has been made at using original sources in portraying 
something of the national situation respecting politics. Rhodes, History 
of the United States, 1850-1877, VII, has been more often consulted than 
any other one general source. For the Ohio view point, Randall and 
by aes History of Ohio, IV, has supplemented the sources of general 

istory. 
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the state eiection had so aroused the public that many 
Republicans as well as Democrats became indignant. 
Large meetings in New York, Boston and other North- 
ern cities protested against the action of the adminis- 
tration. Speeches in Congress and a Congressional com- 
mittee report increased an already damaging sentiment 
against Republican leaders. Not all, however, was dis- 
approval. The whole affair was defended by the more 
partisan Republicans and in some sections the question 
was assuming the appearance of a political issue. In 
no instance did the Democrats lose an opportunity to 
give publicity to the very distasteful aspect of the entire 
situation. 

But the Democratic party was not without an in- 
auspicious past. It still had an unfavorable war record 
to defend, or rather to outlive, and a marked feeling 
continued that its control of the government would result 
in restoring the power of the South. This was a factor 
of some importance even a decade after the surrender 
of General Lee at Appomattox. Speakers and writers 
played upon the sensibilities of many individuals in the 
North and excited much prejudice in reviving some of 
the questions of the Civil War. No campaign at this 
time was free from its war influence and in the North it 
worked to the detriment of the Democrat party. 

The foregoing facts, while not intended to be either 
an intensive study of national pclitical conditions of the 
time or the economic situation in Ohio, will bring to 
mind some of the important influences affecting the 
state campaign of 1875. While the Republicans had a 
very undesirable national reputation to defend, the Dem- 
ocrats were partly distrusted. In the state, business con- 
ditions were generally bad, as illustrated by the decrease 
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in production, the diminution of wages, the lack of 
employment and the material decrease in the amount of 
currency in circulation. Before this dark background 
stood out a number of strong men in both parties to con- 
tend for opposing principles of the currency. 


CANDIDATES AND LEADERS. 


Ohio in 1875 had several notable party men whose 
previous activities had won them state and national 
prominence. Both the Republicans and Democrats 
could boast of such men. So in the events preceding 
and attending this political campaign the influence of 
these men was felt and must be considered if we would 
understand the outcome. The Democrats were fortu- 
nate in having the larger number of notables. They 
were in control of the state government. But what the 
Republicans lacked in numbers, they made up in the 
great force of character possessed by their leaders. In 
addition, they were aided by one or two persons from 
outside of the state whose weight told especially with 
certain elements. 

Among the noted Democrats was Mr. Allen G. Thur- 
man, whose fame, as a party man, was national.” Of 
aristocratic Southern birth, he was by inheritance an 
old school Democrat. In order to begin the practice of 
law Mr. Thurman had been forced to work hard and this 
he continued to do when he entered politics. Before the 
Civil War he became a state supreme court judge and 


“ Biographical facts obtained from: Lee, History of the City of 
Columbus, 1, 855-6; Western Biographical Publishing Company, Historical 
and Biographical Cyclopedia of the State of Ohio, 195-7; Biographical 
Encyclcpedia of Ohio of the 19th Century, 342-3; Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Society, Publications, iv. 478. 
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served one term in Congress. In 1867, as the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial candidate he reduced the Repub- 
lican majority of forty-three thousand the year before 
to less than three thousand. And although defeated 
for governor, the legislature went Democratic and Mr. 
Thurman was chosen United States Senator. He had 
grown up a Democrat of the strictest type and from 
these views he did not easily recede. With his aid and 
the organization which he had helped to build in the 
state, the Democrats carried the state in 1873 
and he was re-elected to the Senate. Of noteworthy 
significance in relation to the campaign of 1875 were 
Mr. Thurman’s currency views. In the Senate he had 
consistently shown himself to be in favor of a currency 
based only on specie payment and he wished a return to 
that standard as early as possible. His position on this 
and other national questions was supported by such 
logical argument that he had come to be regarded favor- 
ably throughout the country as a candidate for the 
presidency. 

Mr. Thurman’s mind on the currency is most clearly 
revealed in a speech made in the United States Senate 
on March 24, 1874.% It was a speech made in reply 
to a personal attack which aimed to show that he had 
not heeded the demands of his constituents for inflation 
and had attempted to dodge the currency issue by being 
absent when certain votes had been taken. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Thurman’s speech there was no doubt in 
the mind of anyone as to the consistency of his position. 
He said that while he was opposed to legislation that 
would force an immediate return to specie payment, 


*Lee, History of the City of Columbus, I, 855. 
* Congressional Record, 43rd Cong., 1st Sess., 2393 et seq. 
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never had anyone heard him utter one word in favor of 
inflation. Demonitizing gold and silver’ in perpetuity 
and substituting an irredeemable paper based upon gov- 
ernment credit and depending upon: the opinions and 
interest of the members of congress was what he held 
inflation to mean. He said that he was too old-fash- 
ioned a Democrat, had preached and heard too many 
hard-money lessons to advocate such a principle as that. 
He denied that he had ever believed that the currency 
had been responsible for the panic of 1873 and he gave 
in support of his position the facts on which he based 
his belief. He denied that the sentiment in Ohio favored 
inflation. While he admitted that the state was divided 
on the currency question and that some of his friends 
had found occasion to differ with himself on that issue, 
he stated that not a single petition from Ohio had been 
received by him asking for inflation. 

In spite of the prominence of Mr. Thurman, the man 
on whom the eyes of Democrats rested in the summer 
of 1875 was Mr. William Allen,” at that time governor 
of the state and a candidate for re-election. He was 
the uncle of Mr. Thurman, had been born in the South 
and during his youth was a member of the Thurman 
household. He was admitted to the bar at the age of 
twenty and when elected to the 23rd Congress was the 
youngest members in that body. He rose suddenly to 
influence through his gift of oratory. Having realized 
that his success lay in that gift he exerted every effort 
to attain his mastery. Thus when a meeting of the 


“Facts relating to Mr. Allen’s life obtained from: Biographical 
Cyclopedia of Ohio, (1880) 91; Historical and Biographical Cyclopedia 
of Ohio, (1883) I, 154-5; History of Ross and Highland Counties, (1880), 
222-3; History of Ross County, (1917), 158-160. ‘ 
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Democratic leaders of the state was held in 1837 to 
select a candidate for the United States Senate, Mr. 
Allen so electrified this gathering by one of his ad- 
dresses that he was immediately selected as the can- 
didate for that office. With the success of the Dem- 
ocrats in that hour Mr. Allen was sent to the Senate 
where he continued a leading orator in a body that 
numbered among its members such men as Daniel Web- 
ster and Henry Clay. After serving a second term Mr. 
Allen retired to a country home in the state, where he 
remained aloof from political life and especially the 
turbulence of the Civil War strife until the campaign of 
1873, when as a candidate for governor he was elected. 
The remainder of the Democratic ticket in that year 
was defeated. His leadership was further attested by 
the fact that he was the first Democrat to serve as gov- 
ernor of Ohio after the Civil War. 

Mr. Allen was another of the old-school Democrats 
but he had not been so out-spoken on the currency as 
Mr. Thurman. His attention had been directed to other 
subjects. Although his term as governor lacked any 
events approaching the spectacular, he directed the 
efforts of the administration toward strict economy in 
the expenditure of public funds. Coming at a time when 
the people of the state most felt the burden of taxes, his 
efforts greatly pleased those who had elected him to 
office. He was the sole candidate for governor in the 
Democratic convention of 1875 and his popularity was 
such that the Republicans realized that it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to defeat him. 

Two other prominent Democrats in the State cam- 
paign of 1875 were Mr. Samuel Cary and Mr. George 
H. Pendleton. Mr. Cary was the Democratic nominee 
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for lieutenant-governor.” As the campaign progressed 
Mr. Cary’s activities became more and more pronounced 
until he was regarded as one of the chief advocates of 
the new currency views adopted by the Democratic 
party in the State. In consideration of this fact, his his- 
tory is of much weight. He was by inheritance a Whig. 
Later he became a Republican. But these political par- 
ties he had not followed consistently because of his inde- 
pendent impulses. As a lawyer Mr. Cary had been suc- 
cessful but he abandoned his practice to devote his entire 
energies to philanthropic work. The direction in which 
this energy moved was first the temperance field, for 
which he wrote and spoke throughout the United States. 
Later he turned his attention to the labor cause. In 
1867 he was elected to Congress on an independent 
ticket, supported largely by the labor men. Because of 
his vote against the impeachment of President Johnson 
and his opposition to the “Southern Policy” of the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress, Mr. Cary won the friend- 
ship of many Democrats. He continued in Congress his 
appeals in behalf of labor and temperance. Some of his 
speeches received wide circulation, noteworthy being one 
he delivered in the House on the needs of labor. 

It was while a member of Congress that Mr. Cary 
found himself leaning towards Democratic views and he 
soon afterwards joined that party. His career was quite 
varied. He followed his philanthropic ideas to such an 
extent that he could not be called a conservative person. 
He sought after the new and untried, and his labor- 
temperance views combined with his economic theories 
"Facts concerning the life of Mr. Cary were obtained from: Bio- 
graphical Cyclopedia of Ohio, (1876), 585-6; National Cyclopedia of 


American Biography, XI, 480, Greve, Centennial History of Cincinnatt, 
II, 529-81. 
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made him neither a faithful Republican nor a strict 
Democrat. But that which he believed he advocated 
with a force of expression and a method of presentation 
that rendered him a formidable opponent. 


Mr. Pendleton,” although not a candidate for any 
office; was among the nationally prominent figures in the 
Democratic party at this period. He had achieved many 
honors in his political activities, the first of importance 
being his election to the state senate in 1854. At that 
time he had the additional honor of being the youngest 
member of that body. Three years later he was elected 
a representative to Congress and he continued among 
the few Democrats to hold a seat there during the four 
years of the Civil War. In 1868 Mr. Pendleton re- 
ceived on the first ballot in the National Democratic 
Convention almost as many votes for president as all 
the other candidates combined. However he failed to 
receive the nomination. In the following year he ac- 
cepted, much against his judgment, the nomination for 
governor of the State and although defeated by the man 
who was leading the Republicans in 1875, Mr. Hayes, 
he received a very remarkable vote, considering the 
conditions of that year. 

Mr. Pendleton was among the early advocates of 
plenty of greenbacks. In the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1868 he had advocated what was popularly 
called “The Ohio Idea,” which was nothing more than a 
program of inflation.** His views regarding the cur- 


“Information concerning Mr. Pendleton’s life obtained from: Bio- 


graphical Encyclopedia of Ohio, (1876), 616-17; Historical and Bio- 
graphical Cyclopedia of Ohio, (1883), 143-4; History of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, (1894), 546-8; National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, U1, 278; Haynes, Third Party Movements, 105. 
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rency were no doubt partly responsible for the strong 
inflation sentiment in and around Cincinnati. 

There were other prominent Ohio Democrats who 
supported the party in the campaign of 1875 but without 
distinct or notable influence on the outcome. Such was 
Mr. Thomas Ewing, who spoke with zeal and energy 
throughout the campaign. Dut in spite of the number 
of strong and popular party men, the Democrats were 
unfortunate in having leaders of diverse views. The 
Republicans, in contrast, had a few very forceful men 
who were thoroughly in accord. Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
Sherman led their party without opposition within the 
party on the one decided issue of the hour. 

When the call came for a man to defeat the popular 
Democratic Governor, Mr. Allen, the name of Mr. 
Hayes became the hope of his party.“ While showing 
much interest in politics, Mr. Hayes was not a promi- 
nent party man, even within the state, before the close 
of the Civil War. The only public position he held up 
to that time was that of solicitor for the City of Cincin- 
nati. But during the war, in the capacity of an officer, 
he found an opportunity to display his ability as a leader. 
Before the close of that struggle he nad attained by 
meritorious service the rank of brevet major-general 
and while still in the field he had been nominated and | 
elected to Congress from his home district. This was 
the beginning of his political career. In 1867 he de- 
feated Mr. Thurman for the governorship and two years 
later the popular Mr. Pendleton. But in 1872, under 
very adverse conditions, Mr. Hayes was defeated for 
“ Biographical notes obtained from Williams, Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes, 1, unless otherwise indicated. This work is compiled chiefly from 


the diary of Mr. Hayes and it gives in detail many of his personal views 
relating to government and politics. 
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congressman. With this event he decided to retire to 
his home in Fremont. 


Mr. Hayes was an exceedingly modest and retiring 
person. He never sought for office or honor although 
he attained both through his ability to work, his con- 
sistently sound thinking and his natural quality of lead- 
ership. He had never held any other currency theory 
than that of redeemable paper. This fact is evidenced 
by an expression recorded in his diary before he became 
of age.”” Mr. Hayes never forsook this principle. It 
was in the congressional campaign of 1872 that he said 
that one of‘the things of vital importance to the country 
at that time was a sound financial policy. This, he held, 
could only be reached by the establishment of gold as 
the basis of the currency. But the defeat in that year 
aroused a longing to return permanently to the enjoy- 
ment of private life and it was his sincerest wish that 
this hope would be realized when he went to Fremont 
in 1873. 


As a co-worker with Mr. Hayes in this campaign of 
1875, the record and position of Mr. John Sherman were 
fittingly advantageous. Like most of the leading party 
men in Ohio at this time Mr. Sherman had early fol- 
lowed his inclination into politics.** In his “Recollec- 
tions” he thus stated his political bias; “I was by inher- 
itance and association a Whig boy, without much care 


* September 6, 1841, Mr. Hayes wrote in his diary, “I hoped we 
should . . . have a stable currency of uniform value, but since Tyler 
has vetoed one way of accomplishing this, I would not hesitate to try 
others,” Williams, Rutherford Birchard Hayes, I, 99 


*% Unless otherwise stated, facts relating to Mr. Sherman’s life were 
obtained from: . Sherman, Recollections, I; Burton, John Sherman; 
Wilson, James Grant, Ed. Presidents of the United States, (Hayes, by 
Schurtz) ITI, 107-159. 
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for or knowledge of parties or political principles. No 
doubt my discharge from the engineer corps by a Demo- 
cratic Board of Public Works strengthened this bias.” 
The Whig party in Mr. Sherman’s district was in the 
minority but this did not prevent him from exerting his 
efforts on every issue for that party. In 1854 he made 
his initial attempt as a candidate for public office. The 
basis of this campaign and the principle on which Mr. 
Sherman was elected to Congress was the anti-slavery 
cry of a new party, at that time without a name.” After 
three terms as congressman, Mr. Sherman was elected 
United States Senator, which position he was holding 
at the time of the political campaign of 1875 in Ohio. 
With the panic of 1857 Mr. Sherman became keenly 
interested in the finance of the country. This subject he 
made his specialty from that time. From almost the 
beginning of the Civil War until his retirement from 
public life, he was reputed the leading authority in Con- 
gress on the condition of the currency. He took the lead 
in the fight for resumption after the war. When Con- 
gress convened in December, 1873, more than sixty bills, 
resolutions and propositions were introduced to relieve 
the financial situation of the country. They showed 
every shade of opinion from plans for immediate coin 
payments to unthinkable schemes of inflation. To these 
propositions, Mr. Sherman, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance, reported a resolution which stated that 
the duty of Congress was the fulfillment of its pledge of 
March 18, 1867, which promised a return to specie pav- 
ment. <A substitute for this resolution was proposed, 
directing an inflation of the currency, and it was upon 


Sherman, [ecollections, I, 91. 
* Tbid., 103. 
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this adverse resolution that Mr. Sherman delivered one. 
of his famous speeches on finance.* He based his argu- 
ment upon two distinct points. First, that a specie 
standard was the only true standard of values; and 
second, that the United States was bound both by public 
faith and good policy to bring its currency to the gold 
standard. Although supported by the most logical and 
perspicuous argument, he could not persuade the ma- 
jority of the Senate to his views. This was a fair indi- 
cation of the divided opinion throughout the country. 
But Mr. Sherman continued to oppose inflation. After 
the veto of the inflation bill in 1874, he again set forth 
to secure a return to specie payment and this time his 
efforts led to the enactment of the Resumption Act of 
January, 1875. It was in connection with this act that 
Mr. Sherman became the leading hard-money man in 
the country and the object of bitterest attack by the 
greenback advocates. As this Resumption Act of 1875 
was one of the subjects of political controversy of that 
year, especially in the state of Mr. Sherman’s residence, 
it was natural that he should, as its author and sponsor, 
exert a wide influence on the outcome of the canvass. 
Although Mr. Hayes and Mr. Sherman were the 
only Republicans within the state at that time whose 
personal influence was of great importance in this cam- 
paign, there were one or two men from outside the 
state who came in and whose influence was powerful 
with certain elements. The foremost of these was Mr. 
Carl Schurz,“ a very remarkable independent-thinking 


% Speeches and Reports on Finance and Taxation by John Sherman, 
(1879), 402-452. 

“ Biographical facts obtained from: National Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography, U1, 202-3, and sketch by Frederick Bancroft and William 
H. Dunning, The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, Ul, 313-436, 
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American of German birth. Because of his activity in 
the revolution of 1848 i Germany he was forced to flee 
from that country, coming to the United States in 1852. 
With the organization of the Republican party he joined 
with its followers in the anti-slavery movement. Mr. 
Schurz was an orator of more than ordinary ability and 
his speeches before the Civil War, given in German, 
were credited with being the most potent factor in turn- 
ing Wisconsin against the extension of slavery. Imme- 
diately he became a national figure. After aiding in 
the election of Mr. Lincoln, he was sent by him as min- 
ister to the important Spanish post, but resigned in the 
same year, 1861, to enter the Union army. Successful 
in military pursuits, he continued to favor and be 
favored by the Republican party. In 1869 he was elected 
United States Senator from Missouri. 

But in Congress his independent mind caused him to 
bolt the Republican party. He opposed the Southern 
policy of the Republican ieaders and objected to some of 
the individual plans of these men. In 1872 he ‘was 
affiliated with the liberal movement that nominated Mr. 
Greeley for the presidency and for the next few years 
Mr. Schurz was considered an independent party man. 
It was in this capacity that he came to Ohio in 1875. 

During the preceding year he made several effective 
speeches in the Senate in support of a return to specie 
payment. The most ardent of these was delivered on 
the 14th of January, at which time he summed up his 
arguments iv sixteen points. These related principally 
to the evils of an irredeemable currency, the wisdom of 
a return to specie payment and the duty of the govern- 
ment to fulfill its promise and obligation." Because of 


* Congressional Record, Cong., Ist Sess., 655-645, 
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his citations from economists and his references to 
results from similar conditions in other countries he was 
dubbed by his opponents a mere theorist. But he thor- 
oughly believed in a currency based only on the precious 
metals and to this position he drew, by his sound reason- 
ing, many converts. 

Of those who came from without the State, Mr. 
Morton, United States Senator from Indiana, deserves 
some mention, although not because of his influence on 
the chief issue. His record on the currency issue was 
not one to create confidence. In 1874 he was committed 
to the inflation idea and led the opposition to the argu- 
ments of Mr. Sherman and Mr. Shurz. His speeches 
in the campaign of 1875 were of no particular weight, 
being chiefly to revive the Civil War sentiment. The 
difference between Mr. Schurz and Mr. Morton is shown 
in one of their clashes in the Senate. Mr. Schurz made 
a reference to Mr. Morton’s inconsistent record on the 
currency question, to which Mr. Morton replied that he 
would change again whenever he came to think his 
opinion wrong, but that he had never so changed his 
mind as to be obliged to go out of his party. This drew 
from Mr. Schurz a defense of his position with a sig- 
nificant conclusion. “He (Morton) has never left his 
party,” said Mr. Schurz, “I have never betrayed my 
principles. That is the difference between him and 


THE TREND OF PLATFORMS AND PARTIES. 


While Congress pledged on March 18th, 1869, a 
return to specie payment, the promise was not followed 
consistently by either party during the following six 


“ Bancroft and Dunning, Reminisicences of Carl Schurz, UI, 357-8, 
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years. Resumption was looked on by a large portion of 
both parties as meaning contraction. The years imme- 
diately preceding the panic of 1873, too, were ones of 
prosperity and speculation. In general, the people of 
the West, irrespective of party, opposed resumption and 
the people of the East favored it. Neither party nor 
section, however, was anxious to force the issue during 
a period of satisfactory business conditions, but with 
the collapse of industry the issue was drawn to the fore- 
front as a political question. 

In 1868 Mr. Pendleton, as a candidate for the pres- 
idential nomination of the Democrat party, had advo- 
cated the payment of government bonds in greenbacks.** 
The enthusiasm for this idea is shown in the fact that 
Mr. Pendleton received practically half of the votes of 
the convention on the first ballot. The opposition to the 
“Yourn Greenback,” as Mr. Pendleton was then called, 
is strikingly shown in the fact that it was impossible to 
secure the necessary two-thirds vote to receive the nom- 
ination. But he was ardently supported by all the dele- 
gates from Ohio on the principle he advocated of paying 
the bonds in greenbacks, equal taxation and one currency 
for all. 

In 1869 the state platform of the Democrat party 
opposed the payment of bonds, which had been bought 
with greenbacks, in gold. And in this it went so far as 
to say that if the claims of bond holders to the payment 
of all government bonds in gold were persisted in, repu- 
diation would be forced upon the people.** On the cur- 
rency the Republican platform of that year was silent. 
Again in 1870 the state Democratic platform had a res- 


“Haynes, Third Party Movements, 105, 
“Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1869, 550. 
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olution in regard to the currency. It proposed the aboli- 
tion of national banks and the substitution of treasury 
notes for the notes of such banks.” 

The following year the Democratic convention 
stated, at great length, “that the true mode of returning 
to specie payment is to make customs duties payable in 
legal tender currency and stop gambling in gold.”** It 
was in this year, 1871, that the Republican state plat- 
form declared that “specie is the basis of all sound cur- 
rency, and that true policy requires as speedy a return 
to that basis as is practicable, without distress to the 
debtor class of the people.’ 

The Republican state convention fails to deal with 
the currency question at its meetings in 1872 and 1873. 
And although the Democratic platform is silent on that 
subject in 1872, in 1873 a sound money policy is in- 
dorsed in the following terms: “It [the Democratic 
party] recognizes the evils of an irredeemable currency, 
but insists that in a return to specie payment care shall 
be taken not to seriously disturb the business of the 
country, or unjustly injure the debtor class.”** This 
much of the platform, Mr. Thurman claims, was writ- 
ten with his own hand.” The resumption element of 
the Democratic party was at that time in control of the 
convention. But in 1874 the Democratic platform 
shows strongly that tendency which culminated in the 
stand it took in 1875. The first and foremost resolution 
in the platform of 1874 was as follows: — ‘‘a sound 
currency is indispensable to the welfare of a country, 


“” Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1870, 601. 

“ Tbid., 1871, 611. 

* Thid., 1871, 619. 

Thid, 1873, 610. 

* Congressional Record, 43rd Cong., 1st Sess., 2395, 
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that its volume should be regulated by the necessities of 
business, and that all laws that interfere with such nat- 
ural regulation are vicious in principle and detrimental 
in their effect. We are in favor of such an increase of 
the circulating medium as the business interest of the 
country may from time to time require.”” In the same 
year the Republican convention committed the party to 
the fulfilment of the promise of Congress of March, 
1869. “It is,” the convention declared, ‘‘the duty of the 
National Government to adopt such measures as shall 
gradually but certainly restore our paper money to a 
specie standard.’ And so in 1874, while the two major 
parties within the state showed some difference on the 
currency problem, the difference was not sufficient to 
make the question an open issue at that time. 

Almost with the commencement of the year 1875, 
both the Democratic and Republican parties within the 
State began to make an inspection of the field and to 
summon all the forces at their command that might 
affect favorably the interest of the party in the fall elec- 
tion. The Democrats were in control of the state gov- 
ernment. Although Mr. Allen had been elected in 1873 
with a majority of less than a thousand,” in the follow- 
ing year, in the congressional election, the Democratic 
majority for the state officers had been increased to 
almost nineteen thousand, while that of the congressmen 
totaled nearly thirty thousand.” The whole state ticket 
of the Democrats was successful and thirteen out of 
twenty congressmen were elected. The Republicans 
charged their defeat to the woman’s temperance cru- 


” Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1874, 667. 
Ibid, 1874, 668. 

= Report of Secretary of State. 

™ Cincinnati Enquirer, July 19, 1875. 
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sade, which took place in that year, and which they 
claimed added to the Prohibition vote from the ranks 
of the Republicans.” The Democrats believed that its 
vote had been increased partly as a result of the sym- 
pathy expressed in its platform of 1873 for the cause 
of the laboring man.” In truth, national political con- 
ditions were a disturbing element. 

Of some significance were the municipal elections in 
the State in April, 1875. They could not be interpreted 
as a singular victory for either party. There was much 
scratching, indicating an unsettled condition of opinion, 
and quite a few partial Republican victories. However 
the Democrats considered the outcome as being gener- 
ally favorable. They carried Columbus, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Newark and many of the smaller 
places.” 

During the earlier part of the year no decided issue 
appeared upon which the October election would be con- 
tested. In January, it is true, the Louisiana affair was 
played with by both sides. [ach report from that state 
was the occasion for partisan comment by both sides. 
Such remarks as that of the Ohio Statesman to the effect 
that on the Louisiana affair the Republican party was 
mad appeared frequently in the Democratic press.” 

A more decided issue arose early in April over the 
passage of the Grogan Bill by the state legislature. 
From the contents of the Bill there was nothing to 


™ Powell, Democratic Party of Ohio, 226. 

Tbid., 226. 

*® Ohio Statesman, April 8, 1875. 

* Ibid., February 11, 1875. 

* Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1875, 605, “Be it enacted, etc., That 
as liberty of conscience is not forfeited by reason of conviction for 
crime, or . . . detention in any penal, . . or public asylum in 
this state, no person in any such institution shall be compelled to attend 
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warrant so much debate but the circumstances surround- 
ing its passage, when magnified, gave to the bill 

cufious aspect. The act provided for the giving of sec- 
tarian instruction in matters of religion in the penal 
reformatory institutions of the State. While the bill 
was pending, a letter from Mr. Grogan, a Catholic and 
the author of the measure, to a friend, was made public. 
The letter spoke of the bill as an act of justice to the 
Roman Catholic Church and said that its passage had 
been urged as a debt due by the Democrats, then in the 
majority in the legislature, to the party members of that 
faith, At the same time the Cincinnati Catholic 
Telegraph published some articles demanding the 
passage of the bill. The connecting of all these incidents 
arrayed the Republican members against the act. It 
passed by a strict party vote and immediately became a 
party issue.*” The discussion in the press, in some in- 
stances, became ridiculously strained. All efforts of the 
Republicans centered on arousing the prejudices of the 
anti-Catholic and foreign elements. Concerning the 
Grogan Act, Harper’s IV’eckly said, “A bill was intro- 
duced into the Ohio assembly by a Mr. Grogan, one 
plain object of which is stated in several of the Ohio 
papers to be, to prevent the lay members of the Y. M. 
C. A. from performing any religious duties in the re- 
form houses and other public institutions and to confer 
unusual privileges upon the Roman Catholic priests.” 
In some of the local papers whole pages were devoted 


worship. . which is against the dictate of his or her conscience; 
and it shall be the duty of every director . . . to permit ample and 
equal facilities to all such persons for receiving the ministrations of the 
authorized clergymen of their own religion . . . under such reason- 


able rules as the trustees shall make . 
Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1875, GOS, 
© TIarper’s Weekly, quoted hy Ohio Statesman, Arp. 29. 
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to discussion of this measure in which it was declared 
to guarantee to the Roman Catholics opportunities for 
proselyting which no other sect could obtain or ask for.” 
All kinds of dangers and every conceivable harm would 
result in the control of the government by the Catholics, 
it was prophesied. The school question was dragged 
in with the Catholic issue and gave rise to many heated 
discussions. 

3ut as the time for the State political conventions 
drew near still other features of the political situation 
emerged. The Republicans believed their success de- 
pended upon nominating the right man for governor. 
As early as March a meeting in Columbus of prominent 
Republicans from all parts of the State declared that a 
good man, no side issues and the record of the Repub- 
lican party was what it would take to win the fall elec- 
tion.” The caucus was unanimous for Mr. Hayes.” 
As the year advanced the idea that only the strongest 
man in the party would be able to defeat Mr. Allen 
became generally accepted by the Republicans. In spite 
of the emphatic and repeated statements of Mr. Hayes 
that he could not accept the nomination if tendered, the 
Republican press turned to him with increasing appeals 
through May and June. 

On June 2, the state Republican convention met in 
Columbus. The platform adopted showed no decided 
sensibility to any issue upon which victory in the cam- 
paign would be staked. Concerning the currency it said 
that “that policy of finance should be steadily pursued 
which, without necessary shock to business or trade will 


‘ ms For example, Cincinnati Gazette, quoted by McConnelsville Herald, 
pril 

“Ohio State Journal, March 25. 
“Williams, Rutherford Birchard Ilayes, 1, 382. 
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ultimately equalize the purchasing capacity of the coin 
and paper dollar.”"* All the enthusiasm of the conven- 
tion was manifested in the selection of a gubernatorial 
candidate. Because of the repeated refusal of Mr. 
Hayes to have his name submitted, the nomination of 
Mr. Taft, of Cincinnati, was favorably received at the 
beginning of the balloting. But the friends of Mr. 
Hayes and those who understood the situation in the 
state so aroused the convention in their appeals that 
Mr. Hayes finally won the nomination in what was 
described as an “earthquake of enthusiasm.”” In a 
telegram to the convention, Mr. Hayes accepted the 
nomination. 

Before the meeting of the Democratic state conven- 
tion occurred, a fight was anticipated over the currency 
question.” It was generally known that a large element 
in the Democratic ranks within the state favored an 
inflation platform. This wing of the party received its 
strongest support from the Cincinnati /:nquirer, which 
advocated inflation with all degrees of fervor. On the 
other hand, Senator Thurman, the leading Democratic 
party man within the State at that time, was openly 
committed to the earliest possible return to specie pay- 
ment. In regard to issues, the Cincinnati Enquirer said 
that the Republican party had declared against a third 
term for president, against a division of school funds 
and the union of church and state, and it approved a 
tariff for revenue, all of which the Democrats would 
likewise approve. “There is, then,’ continued the 
Enquirer, “no live issue upon which the parties can be 


“Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1875. 
™ Ohio State Journal, June 3. 
 McConnelsville Herald, June 11. 
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divided, save that of finance. If the Repuplican plat- 
form in this respect is indorsed, there is no reason why 
we should have two political organizations in Ohio.” 

A few days later, June 17, the Democratic state con- 
vention met in Columbus. A spirit of elation was ex- 
hibited because of the favorable prospects of the party in 
the coming election, but underlying this there was a 
feeling of intense excitement because of the questions 
which it was foreseen would come before the convention. 
It was conceded that Mr. Allen would be unopposed in 
the nomination for governor, since he had brought vic- 
tory to the party two years before and had served the 
party creditably since. There was no contention over 
his re-nomination. But true to general anticipation, a 
contest arose over the currency. 

The first controversy came in the meeting of the 
committee on platform. In this, the hard-money group 
won. But when theéplatform was brought before the 
general body of the convention for adoption a minority 
report was made favoring what was called soft-money. 
After a display of heated feeling, the minority report 
was adopted by a vote of 386 to 206. In this contest 
soft money had won. Besides declaring that the na- 
tional banks were a nuisance and demanding that the 
government cease discrediting its own currency, the plat- 
form attacked the Republican policy regarding the cur- 
rency and proposed that its volume be made and kept 
equal to the wants of trade.*® Mr. Allen accepted the 


™ Cincinnati Enquirer, quoted by Ohio State Journal, June 15. 

* Powell, Democratic Party of Ohio, 226, 

® Three important resolutions of the Democratic state convention of 
1875 were: 

“That the contraction of the currency heretofore made by the Ke- 
publican party, and the further contraction proposed by it, with a view 
to the forced resumption of specie payment, has already brought disaster 
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nomination of the convention for governor and for lieu- 
tenant-governor Mr. Cary was selected. Since Mr. Cary 
was only a recent convert to the Democratic party, a 
temperance worker and a labor man, the spirit of the 
convention is revealed in his nomination. 

The new currency policy of the Democratic party 
was one not all Democrats would agree to, although 
some of these remained loyal to the party. The Ohio 
Statesman, one of the best edited weekly newspapers in 
the State in 1875, said in its issue of the week following 
the Democratic convention that it considered this the 
best declaration of principles that had ever gone before 
the people. But, “upon one important question, however,” 
it continued, ‘‘our life-long convictions compel us to dis- 
sent and that is upon the currency question. There is 
a virtual demand in the platform for an increase in the 
currency. We do not now believe nor have we ever 
believed, that the interest of the people will be promoted 
by flooding the country with depreciated greenbacks. 
We have always contended and now contend that true 
and substantial prosperity lies in the direction of a sound 
currency. Not that we believe in contraction, but we 
to the business of the country and threatens it with general bankruptcy 
and ruin. We demand that this policy be abandoned, and that the volume 
of currency be made and kept equal to the wants of trade, leaving the 
restoration of legal tenders to par with gold to be brought about by 
promoting the industries of the people, and not by destroying them, 

“That the policy already initiated by the Republican party, of abolish- 
ing legal tenders and giving national banks all the power to furnish all 
the currency, will increase the power of an already dangerous monopoly 
and the enormous burdens now oppressing the people, without any com- 
pensating advantage. And that we, who oppose this policy, demand that 
all the national bank circulation be promptly anl permanently retired, and 
legal tenders issued in its place. 

“That public interest demands that the government should cease 
to discredit its own currency, and should make its legal tenders receivable 
for public dues, except where respect for the obligation of contracts re- 
quire payment in coin; and that we favor the payment of at least one- 


half of the customs in legal tenders.” Appleton, Annual Cyclopaedia, 
1875, 607, 
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are totally and unalterably opposed to drifting further 
away from specie payment than we are at present. 
Irom the birthday of the Democratic party, ‘hard money’ 
has been the true Democratic doctrine.” It was further 
stated in the same article that the question could not 
become strictly a party one because Republicans as well 
as Democrats were alike divided on the issue. It is note- 
worthy that, although the question did become a party 
issue in the state, and although the Statesmen remained 
true to the Democratic party, not one time during the 
campaign did it contain one word in favor of the inflation 
program advocated by the inflation leaders. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


With leaders chosen and issues drawn, both sides 
spent some time in preparing to carry the contest to the 
people. Meanwhile the press of the state and nation 
took up the Ohio campaign. Besides the bearing the 
election would have on the presidential election the fol- 
lowing year, the principal issue, which was recognized 
generally with the adoption of the Democratic platform, 
was one of considerable importance to all sections of the 
country and concerned vitally the welfare of the two 
major parties. While the inflation demands of the Dem- 
ocratic convention came as a surprise to many even 
within the ranks of the Democratic party in the state, 
it was commonly known that a large element was advo- 
cating a currency policy that would appeal to numerous 
groups in view of the existing financial depression. The 
whole East was startled by the possibility of the coun- 


” Ohio Statesman, June 24. 
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try’s being captured by the inflationists.” In fact the 
conditions in Ohio were so favorable for such a result 
that it struck terror to the financial interest of the 
country. National politicians were not eager to take 
_sides but to some it was impossible to stand aloof. 
One national figure that could not avoid the sudden 
departure of his party was Mr. Thurman. At that time ° 
he aspired to the Democratic nomination of the follow- 
ing year for the presidency. He had openly declared 
himself to be a hard-money man and in such terms that 
to recant would be an actual disgrace. Ohio was his 
home. What could he do? The papers over the entire 
country immediately saw that the action of the state 
convention had sacrificed Mr. Thurman on the inflation 
altar and had killed his chance for the presidential nom- 
ination.” All shades of forecast were advanced by the 
press as to the position he would take. But a few weeks 
later when Mr. Thurman began his activities in the in- 
terest of the party, he showed that he had not forsaken 
his currency views nor his party. 

As the Cincinnati Enquirer had taken the forefront 
in advocating the policy adopted by the Democratic con- 
vention, it led the press of the state for those principles 
in the campaign following. Before the leading party 
men inaugurated the vigorous speaking tours that so 
thoroughly aroused the state during the months of July 
and August, the Enquirer was assiduously promulgating 
its stand. Its cry was “greenbacks and sufficient cur- 
rency against national banks and contraction.” This 


_ "For example, see Cincinnati Enquirer, July 5, 8, and 9. See re- 
print from Newark Advocate in issue of July 5 and art. “Jay Gould’s 
Organ, etc.” in issue of July 9. 

= Ohio State Journal, June 21, (numerous reprints). 
™ Cincinnati Enquirer, July 1. 
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theme was developed from almost every conceivable 
angle. “In the last twelve years,” it said, “there has not 
been the slightest doubt about our money. When the 
panic of 1873 commenced the first business of everybody 
was to hoard the greenbacks as the safest and best thing 
going. They were a scarce commodity. Not a bank in 
the United States had enough of them. They all closed 
their doors on their depositors. What is wanted is 
plenty of greenbacks. Then interest will come down 
and business will revive.” Such were the currency 
ideas of the inflationists. The distressing conditions of 
business were attributed to the lack of greenbacks in 
circulation and the way to get them there, they main- 
tained, was for the government to issue more. 

Concerning the economic depression the Enquirer 
said, “Cast an eye up the Ohio River and see the de- 
struction of the iron industry. The laboring people are 
threatened, actually threatened, with beggary and star- 
vation. What is the election of this or that man to office 
in comparison with sucha thing? It is a small matter in 
itself whether William Allen or General Hayes is elected 
Governor of Ohio, but it is a serious concern whether 
they have the means afforded them of earning their daily 
bread.”” Arguments such as this were continued 
throughout the campaign and many of them went di- 
rectly to the hearts of the western people. 

The Republican press, led in the state at that time 
by the Ohio State Journal, took much of its argument 
from eastern newspapers and magazines. Many articles 
were copied from New York Democratic papers that 
were unconditionally opposed to the Democratic pro- 


™ Cincinnati Enquirer, July 2. 
Tbid., July 13. 
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gram in Ohio. Besides the inherent force of such arti- 
cles, they embittered the two wings of the Democratic 
party and pleased to no small degree the opposing Re- 
publicans. But in this campaign there was no Ohio 
party paper that led the Republicans as the Cincinnati 
Enquirer did the Democrats. It remained for the Re- 
publican campaign speakers and journals outside the 
state to furnish the burden of argument. 

The Democrats were first to enter the forensic arena. 
Mr. Cary began speaking about the middle of July,” but 
the official launching of the campaign took place on the 
twenty-first. On this latter date Mr. Allen, Mr. Pen- 
dleton and Mr. Walker, of West Virginia, made 
speeches at Gallipolis to what were then described as 
“oreat gatherings.’ So spectacular was this opening 
of the Democratic campaign that it deserves particular 
mention. The people came by steamers, carriages and 
wagons to Gallipolis on that day and each town or town- 
ship coming in had its banner.” These, with their 
“ereenback,” “rag-baby” and ‘‘golden-calf” ideas, indi- 
cate the popularity cf the new currency views of the 
Democratic party. 


Mr. Allen’s speech was eagerly awaited, as it was 
expected to sound the keynote of the Democratic cam- 
paign. The inflationists were not disappointed. The 
major part of his address was devoted to presenting the 


Cincinnati Enquirer, July 19. 

July 22. 

* Some of these mottoes were, “Public property struggles in the 
grasp of the money kings. We are sans-culottes, because Wall Street 
has stripped us. We prefer the rag-baby to the golden calf! The World 
demands specie payment,—So did Judas Iscariot. From a_ subsidized 
press, the New York World, the flesh and the devil, good Lord deliver 
us. Greenbacks are the Government’s offspring and must not be dis- 
owned, Greenbacks saved the Union and let them avert starvation. 
United the West and South rule forever. Greenbacks are the motive 
power of progress.” —etc., etc., Cincinnati Enquirer, July 22. 
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new currency views adopted at Columbus. The Repub- 
licans, Mr. Allen said, rise up and call this money they 
have issued ‘‘rag-money”’ and they charge the Democrats 
with wanting to ruin the country by letting this same 
money stand. The curtailing of the circulating medium 
has already put all manufacturers, laborers and business 
men on the verge of bankruptcy, and “‘they still cry out,” 
he continued, “more contraction. They still clamor for 
specie payment. Now this specie payment is a thing 
worth looking at. In the first place we want to know 
what makes a silver dollar worth one-hundred cents? 
If there be a bar of lead, a bar of iron and a bar of gold 
lying here, as long as they exist in those bars they are 
not circulating medium. A piece of pig iron is just as 
much money as a piece of gold until public authority has 
stamped it and said it shall be taken for so much. It is 
public authority and that alone which gives a piece of 
metal its characteristics of money and makes it circulat- 
ing medium.” ” This, of course, was the most radical 
doctrine held by the inflationists but it was wildly ap- 
plauded by men who were out of work, men whose busi- 
nesses had failed and farmers who could not sell their 
crops. To others it sounded reasonable. 

In discussing the Resumption Act of January, he said, 
“The party that is howling all over the country for 
specie payment passed a currency act in the last Congress 
and they couldn’t tell, to save their own souls, whether 
that act was an act of inflation or contraction. One por- 
tion of the Republican party swears it was contraction; 
the other swears it was inflation; but whatever act it was 
they wouldn’t debate it or give any reason for passing 


® Ohio Statesman, July 29. Cincinnati Enquirer, July 22. 
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it. They put off the day which was to carry deliverance 
to the nation for nearly four years. Now, if specie pay- 
ment was such a good thing, why didn’t they put it into 
operation right away? Because they know the presi- 
dential election would have to occur before the expira- 
tion of the four years.” ™ 


Such arguments were persuasive when spoken by 
Mr. Allen, who, above all else, was an orator. He had 
wit. He used effective sarcasm. He was humorous. 
Because of his deep sonorous voice he was often re- 
ferred to as “Fog Horn Allen.” But whenever he spoke 
he was listened to by both friend and enemy, regardless 
of whether they called him “Bill Allen,” “Honest Old 
Bill Allen,” or “Fog Horn.” 


With Mr. Allen at Gallipolis was Mr. Pendleton, | 


whose speech had rather a peculiar tone. He did not 
follow the inflation principles to the extent of Mr. Allen 
although he had been regarded as a “greenback” man 
since the national Democratic convention of 1868. In 
his address he said, “I speak for myself alone. I do 
not assume to speak for the Democratic party. Its con- 
vention has spoken for it. But I believe I interpret 
truly its opinions and platform when I say that we are 
in favor of coin as the basis of the currency.”"' He ad- 
vocated the earliest possible return to specie payment 
and said that “we are not now and never have been in 
favor of an unlimited issue of greenbacks or bank 
notes.” * He denounced repudiation. Evidently he 
was not in perfect accord with the radical wing that had 
won the state convention, or the outburst in certain sec- 


Cincinnati Enquirer, July 22. 
Ibid, July 22. 
Tbid., July 22. 
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tions of the country had been sufficient to change his 
opinions. So for the remainder of the campaign he did 
not take the part that would be expected of one so prom- 
inently associated with the origin of the greenback 
movement. 

Mr. Cary, from this time, assumed much of the 
prominence formerly possessed by Mr. Pendleton. He 
was an advocate of the doctrine held by Mr. Allen and 
in his efforts he was unsurpassed by any man who took 
part in the campaign. 

Although the Republican convention was held first, 
its active campaign was begun later than that of the 
Democrats. On July 31, Mr. Hayes and Senator Sher- 
man inaugurated the Republican speaking campaign at 
Marion. By devoting most of his address to an attack 
on the currency doctrines of Mr. Allen, Mr. Hayes be- 
gan an offensive battle. Although he stated the grounds 
on which he believed in a specie currency only, and de- 
sired an early return to that standard, the greater por- 
tion of his speech related to the financial doctrines of 
the Democrats.” He quoted at length from the speeches 
of Mr. Cary and Governor Allen. He also gave ex- 
tracts from the speech of Senator Thurman, delivered 
in the Senate in April of 1874. He quoted from the 
Democratic state platforms, emphasizing the resolution 
of the 1873 convention on the currency, to show the in- 
consistency of the present position of that party. 

But it remained for Mr. Sherman, the Republican 
champion of specie resumption in Congress, to disclose 
those principles and facts upon which a specie currency 
was based. Mr. Sherman thoroughly understood the 
financial situation in the United States and in this speech 


“Williams, Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 1, 392-7. 
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at Marion he set forth clearly and brilliantly those prin- 
ciples and convictions on which he based his stand.** He 
undertook to explain why a depreciated currency was 
undesirable, why gold only could be the standard, and 
why, so long as a depreciated currency remained, the 
business of the country would be in an unhealthy state. 
He defended the acts of Congress regarding finance, 
and concerning the Resumption Act he stated that the 
reason it was not to be executed until 1879 was in order 
to give debtors time to prepare for this return to an 
equal standard. The arguments used in the speeches of 
Mr. Sherman and Mr. Hayes at Marion on July 31, 
formed the gist of almost all of their speeches during 
the entire campaign. 

On the same day that the Republicans began their 
canvass, Mr. Thurman delivered a speech in which he 
said, ““We do not believe in an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency, we believe that such a currency must necessarily 
fluctuate in value, lead to speculation and extravagance, 
and benefit none except money-shavers and speculators. 
We believe that our currency should consist of gold and 
silver, and, for convenience, paper convertible at par 
into gold and silver at will of holder. In this we concur 
with the uniform teachings of the Democratic party ; with 
the opinion of every really eminent political economist 
the worid over, with the lessons of experience found in 
the history of every commercial nation, and with the 
views of almost the entire body of business men of 
America. 


“Tt has been roundly asserted that the platform of 
our late convention means just the opposite of our opin- 


* Ohio State Journal, August 2. 
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ion; that it means an irreaeemable paper currency now 
and forever. But certainly no such idea is expressed in 
the platform, nor do I believe it is entertained by a ma- 
jority of those who approve it. It denounces contrac- 
tion, but does not say in plain words, give us inflation. 
What it does say is ‘that the volume of currency be 
made and kept equal to the wants of trade,’ and that is 
all. All men must agree to that. To say so is a mere 
truism, a mere abstraction. The practical question is, 
Have we that volume now? And upon this question the 
platform is silent.”” 

The words of Mr. Thurman speak for themselves.” 
In comparing his expressions with those of Mr. Allen 
the division of the Democratic leadership is revealed. 
Many Democrats held the same views as did Mr. Thur- 
man although they did not desert the party. The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, in commenting on “Judge” Thur- 
man’s speech said that he held precisely the view that it 
believed in. The Plain Dealer admitted that there was 
a wide diversity of opinion on the subject of finance and 
it maintained that the widest latitude should be allowed 
everyone on that question.” This was the same position 
that the Ohio Statesman had already taken. But such 
a division among Democratic leaders regarding what 
was being made the chief issue strengthened the argu- 
ments of the Republicans. | 

There was a minor issue, or topic, in the campaign 
that played some part in the final outcome. This was 
the Catholic question, brought in by the passage of the 


“Ohio State Journal, August 2. 
* Randall and Ryan, [History of Ohio, TV, 332-3, says that Mr. Thur- 
man finally joined with Mr. Allen and others in advocating inflation but 
I found no evidence to support that statement. 

‘" Cleveland Plain Dealer, August 2. 
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Grogan Bill early in the year. The Republicans claimed 
that through the Democratic party the American school 
system was being threatened. Mr. Hayes stressed in 
his first campaign speech the situation under which the 
Grogan Bill was passed.“ It also formed the substance 
of many campaign speeches and the basis for many po- 
litical documents. But concerning the school question 
the Democratic platform declared everything that the 
Republican platform stated.” In fact, efforts were made 
by those Democrats who did not concur in the financial 
theories of the inflationists to make this the foremost 
topic.” Although they did not succeed in this, they 
vigorously defended the record of the Democrats. 

A mid-campaign survey was somewhat discouraging 
to the Republicans in spite of the efforts of their able 
leaders. The enthusiasm for the Democrats’ new doc- 
trine had not abated. An echo of the situation was 
sounded in an eastern journal. ‘The times are hard,” it 
said, “and labor is scarce, and Cary speaks to workmen 
out of employment that the cause of the trouble is in the 
want of rag money, that a piece of paper, if printed by 
the government is as good as gold * * * and that 
if the amount of paper dollars were indefinitely in- 
creased, there would be a universal revival of industry, 
workmen would have enormous wages, and happiness 
and plenty would abound.” ” Grave concern was now 
being felt by many who had earlier only ridiculed the 

Williams, Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 1, 397-490. 

® Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1875, 697. 

The Ohio Statesman of Sept. 2, said that the Republicans were 
turning aside from the money question and were beginning to give more 
attention to the Catholic and school question. The speeches of Senator 
Thurman about this time were being given entirely to a discussion of 
this question. On the last Saturday in August and the first one in 
September such speeches were made by him in Cleveland. 


"Harpers Weekly, September 11. 
Vol. XXXI—6. 
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ideas of Mr. Allen. “With that frank and concerted 
ignorance of his which has made him the favorite of the 
most stupid section of the Democratic party, Governor 
Allen,” declared the New York Tribune, “does not even 
care to consider an argument addressed to his intelli- 
gence. He roars out, ‘Don’t talk to me about principles 
or theories. The times are too hard for that. Theories 
wont fill a working man’s belly,’ and his crowds answer 
with rapturous plaudits.”’"" And it was true that Mr. 
Allen was receiving tremendous applause wherever he 
spoke. Mr. Cary, too, was speaking to enormous crowds 
and from them no discouragement was perceived. 

So far in the campaign the only Republican of a na- 
tional character from outside the state who appeared be- 
fore the voters in behalf of the state ticket was Mr. 
Morton. His speeches were not ones that would win 
confidence on the currency issue. He came into the 
state to revive the issues of the Civil War. A very 
pointed criticism, jn this respect, was advanced by the 
Nation when it declared: “The currency question is again 
coming up and is again assuming a threatening aspect 
and exerting a depressing influence on the business of 
the country, mainly because the party in power for the 
last fifteen years has either avoided dealing with it at 
all, or has only dealt with it in a half-hearted and in- 
sincere way. Senator Morton’s speech shows clearly 
that the Republican chiefs do not wish to go before the 
people on the currency question and have nothing very 
positive to say about it. They have ten words to offer 
about apocryphal murders at the South for one about 
finance.” ** Before the campaign opened the Republi- 


"New York Tribune, quoted by the Ohio State Journal, Sept. 22. 
Nation, August 19. 
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cans had decided to send such men as Conklin, Blaine, 
Dawes and others of equal honor into the state because 
of the effect the result would have on the presidential 
election.”* But the only one of these who actually came 
was Mr. Morton, and his currency views were ‘of no 
great aid to a party advocating the retirement of green- 
backs. 


But the outcome of the Ohio election was giving no 
little concern at this time to the “Independents,” of 
whom E. L. Godkin, Horace White, Gen. J. D. Cox, 
Samuel Bowles, Chas. Nordhoff, Murat Halstead, 
Henry and Charles I*rancis Adams, Jr., and Carl Schurz 
constituted a sort of national committee.”’ Mr. Schurz, 
the most influential, if not the most prominent Inde- 
pendent then, had left the United States in the spring 
for a visit to Europe. But before leaving a conference 
had been held at which it was agreed that they would 
either impose their liberal views on one of the major 
parties or enter the presidential race in 1876 as a dis- 
tinct party.” At an early stage in the Ohio campaign 
the Independents saw in the election of Mr. Allen a 
mortal blow to their party. On July 31, Mr. Charles 
Irancis Adams, Jr., wrote to Mr. Schurz saying that, 
“Allen’s election will be our destruction; his nomination 
on the rag-money issue was a defiance and insult to us, 
and his success would render us contemptible * * * 
The weapon with which to kill him is the German vote. 
It is the only effective weapon at hand, and you are its 
holder. You must come back in time to strike in just at 
the close with all the freshness and prestige of your re- 


“Ohio Statesman, Feb. 25. 
“Carl Schurz, Reminiscences, ITI, 362. 


“Carl Schurz, Speeches, II, 159. 
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cent German reception.” ** Others followed Mr. Adams 
in urging Mr. Schurz to return and participate in the 
Ohio campaign.” But Mr. Schurz was in favor of 
leaving the campaign to work itself out. Because of the 
bearing the contest in Ohio would have on the presiden- 
tial campaign in 1876 he deemed it sound policy for the 
Independents, as such, not to demonstratively attach 
themselves to either party.” His refusal to return to 
the United States in time to do anything in the Ohio 
contest was not accepted. Mr. Adams and his friends 
repeated their letters asking him to use his influence to 
defeat the inflation principles that would, with success 
in Ohio, gain strength throughout the country. On 
August 18, Mr. Schurz wrote to Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., saying, that out of respect for the opinions 
of his friends he was returning immediately to the 
United States to participate in the Ohio canvass. On 
September 27, he spoke at Turner Hall in Cincinnati.’” 

As a political address, as a presentation of the prin- 
ciples on which the chief issue of the campaign rested, 
as an appeal to the independent-thinking voter, this 
speech surpasses any other in the political campaign in 
Ohio. Before any discussion of the currency issue was 
entered, Mr. Schurz made some preliminary statements 
in regard to his relation to the two major parties in the 
contest and, in the clearest language, he gave his reasons 
for accepting the invitation to address the people of the 
state on the currency. He denied that he came in the 
interest of the Republican party, whose errors and po- 
liticians he had for sometime opposed. “It is, there- 


* Carl Schurz, Speeches, III, 157. 
* Carl Schurz, Reminiscences, III, 363. 
* Carl Schurz, Speeches, III, 160-1. 
Carl Schurz, /bid., III, 161-2. 
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fore,” he said, ‘“‘no sentimental partiality for the Repub- 
lican party that brings me here.” "’ And to the Demo- 
crats he reviewed those conditions and circumstances un- 
der which he had formerly joined with them in oppos- 
ing the Republican party. He recited the currency doc- 
trines avowed by the Democratic party at the time he 
joined with them. They were the principles of a specie 
standard. He impressively stressed the fact that he 
came to Ohio to speak as an Independent in the interest 
of sound money and he emphasized sufficiently that he 
came not as an opponent of the Demorcrats but a de- 
fender of a specie standard currency. The major por- 
tion of his speech was devoted to the evils that would 
result from the execution of the doctrines adopted by 
the Democratic state convention and advocated in the 
campaign by Governor Allen and Mr. Cary. 

It was to no small audience that Mr. Schurz spoke. 
Every entrance to the building at Cincinnati was 
packed.” And those who were not able to hear him 
had many opportunities to read what he had said from 
the numerous copies of his speech that were printed and 
circulated. Following this address at Cincinnati, Mr. 
Schurz made a tour of the state. He spoke in both 
English and German, and to the German people he 
spoke with telling effect. 

The conclusion of the campaign witnessed the issu- 
ing of much political material by both sides but no ad- 
ditional arguments of weight were advanced. The 
work that counted had already been performed. Party 
leaders attempted to show a feeling of confidence but 
conservative spectators foresaw nothing to indicate an 


™ Carl Schurz, Speeches, III, 163. 
™ Carl Schurz, Reminiscences, III, 363. 
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overwhelming victory for either party. When the vote 
was analyzed the strength of inflation was disclosed. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN AND THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1876. 

Election day was the twelfth of October. At noon 
on the thirteenth the Democrats conceded the election to 
Republicans by a majority of between ten and fifteen 
thousand.’ Returns had, however, come in slowly and 
were very incomplete when the election was admitted a 
Republican victory. In the afternoon of the thirteenth 
Mr. Hayes’ majority began to decrease as a result of 
late returns. Steadily this was continued until the elec- 
tion was again declared undecided. The Democratic 
headquarters were closed to the public. People every- 
where became wild with excitement when it was learned 
that the election was again in doubt. With almost every 
late return the Republican majority was cut down. The 
whole state was thrown into confusion — but it did not 
last long. The reduction was not enough to overcome 
the great lead given Mr. Hayes in the early returns. 
His majority was finally declared to be 5,544." The 
vote was the largest ever cast in the state up to that 
time. In a comparison of the returns of 1874 with 
those of 1875, it is found that both parties increased 
their vote in every county in the state, with the excep- 
tion of Cuyahoga, in which the Democratic vote dimin- 
ished nearly two thousand.’ 


* Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 14. 
Report of Secretary of State, 1875, 227. 
Appleton, Annual Cyclopaedia, 1875, 607. 
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While the Republicans acclaimed the victory a great 
success for the party, the Democrats attempted to ex- 
plain the reasons for their defeat. Mr. Sherman at- 
tributed the success of the Republicans to the speeches 
on the currency of Mr. Hayes’ and himself." The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer maintained that Democratic defeat was 
the result of Democratic interference in New York. 
“The state election yesterday,” it said, “was marked by 
events of most extraordinary character. The Demo- 
cratic ticket was assailed, and the platform upon which 
it was nominated bitterly opposed by the organs of the 
so-called Democrats of New York. They urgently called 
upon the people to beat our nominees and to elect our 
Republican opponents. That it had some influence upon 
the result is beyond question. There are thousands of 
Democrats in Ohio who formerly lived in New York 
and who keep up connections with their old homes 
through the medium of New York papers. We thus 
lost very considerably through this eastern interference - 
in our politics. But this was not all. The wealthy Dem- 
ocrats of New York contributed large sums in behalf of 
Hayes.” On the same day the /::nquirer made this 
criticism the Cleveland Plain Dealer gave as the reasons 
for the Democratic defeat an unfortunately worded 
platform and a specious charge of improper legislation 
that played upon the prejudices of the people.” It also 
charged the Republicans with fraud and pointed, in sup- 
port of its charge, to the fact that the Democrats had 
carried those places where “brawn and muscle” rule and 
that the Republicans had made their gains in large 


6 Sherman, Recollections, I, 521. 
“T Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 13. 


*% Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 13. 
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places where repeating could be played to advantage.’” 
It was true that the large Republican gains were made 
in the cities. Cuyahoga alone gave Mr. Hayes a ma- 
jority of 6,046 votes, which was more than his entire 
majority over Mr. Allen. In this respect a map showing 
the Democratic and Republican counties (see map, page 
97) is interesting. 

The Ohio Statesman declared that the election was 
no surprise to those who understood the fight the Demo- 
crats had to make. ‘The wonder will be,” it held, “that 
the Republican ticket did not have a much larger ma- 
jority than the returns at present indicate. The Demo- 
cratic party of Ohio had not alone the Republican party 
of this state, but the entire nation to contend with.” *"° 

And in spite of the effect of the public school ques- 
tion, which it would be almost impossible to determine 
definitely, the enormous vote given the Democratic party 
represented to a large extent the inflation sentiment in 

Ohio in 1875. It was a mere evasion, so the St. Louis 
Globe declared, to ignore, in the light of the recent elec- 
tion in Ohio, the strength of inflation ideas in the coun- 
try." 

In addition to the influence the Democratic inter- 
ference from outside the state had on bringing victory 
to the Ohio Republicans, the effect of Mr. Schurz’ 
speeches on the Independent and German vote in the 
state was of considerable importance. The chairman 
of the state Republican committee ascribed much of the 
credit to him for the victory gained and offered to pay 
the expenses Mr. Schurz had incurred in coming into 


* Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 13. 
™° Ohio Statesman, Oct. 14. 
™ St. Louis Globe, quoted by the Ohio State Journal, October 19, 
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the state.” But this offer Mr. Schurz refused to accept, 
saying that he was glad to have had the opportunity to 
aid in the cause of sound money.'’* Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr., who had been the first to advocate Mr. 
Schurz’ participation in the campaign, wrote to him 
from Boston saying, “I got home this morning serene in 
the knowledge that old Bill Allen’s grey and gory scalp 
was safely dangling at your girdle.”’’* 


Although the Republicans were victorious hey were 
not in themselves credited with winning. A criticism of 
note was made by the Nation when it declared that “the 
Republican party will probably hereafter appear every- 
where as the champion of sound currency, simply be- 
cause it has been proved in Ohio that the cause of sound 
currency is the popular and winning one. But, having 
made this admission,” continued the Nation, ‘““we must 
earnestly warn all friends of reform against the notion 
that the Republican party as an organization, such as it 
is and with its present leaders, is in any way entitled to 
the credit of the Ohio victory. On the contrary, to at- 
tribute to it any such credit would be a serious offense 
against the cause of honest government.” *” The Re- 
publican party was charged with being responsible for 
the danger to which the country had been exposed by 
Mr. Allen and his associates. By its failure to treat the 
currency question as one of prime importance and its re- 
fusal to make it in a sense a party issue, the Republican 
party had, the Nation said, prepared the way for the 
serious assaults that had been made on the public credit. 


™ Schurz, Speeches, III, 217. 
™ Thid., III, 215-6. 
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But, in spite of such criticism, the result of the election 
was a Republican victory. 

One more stand was made by the inflation Demo- 
crats of Ohio, and that was in the National Convention 
of 1876. The hardest fight in the convention was on the 
money question. The platform denounced the resump- 
tion clause of the act of 1875 and called for its repeal.’ 
Five members of the committee on resolutions objected 
to the demand for repeal and offered to the convention 
a dissenting report. However, the substitute offered by 
Mr. Ewing, a man who had worked hard for the infla- 
tion doctrines in Ohio, was the cause of indescribable 


-commotion. He offered to strike out the clause for the 


repeal of the Resumption Act and to insert a more dras- 
tic clause reading: 

“The law for the resumption of specie payment on the 
first of January, 1879, having been enacted by the Republican 
party without deliberation in Congress or discussion before the 
people and being both ineffective to secure its object, and highly 
injurious to the business of the country, ought to be forthwith 
repealed.” 


The Democratic platform went on record as favor- 
ing specie payment, but its objection to the Resumption 
Act was that it was a hindrance to resumption rather 
than an aid. It was charged that no preparation was 
being made to meet payment or exchange of greenbacks. 
Mr. Ewing attacked the platform because he claimed 
that the Democrats inferred that they wanted resump- 
tion earlier than the date fixed in the act of 1875. 
When Mr. Ewing attacked the use of bank notes 
and the clause in the platform relative to resumption, 


"™ Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1876, 785. 
“' National Democratic Convention, Proceedings, 100, 
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the convention at once became a scene of turmoil. The 
galleries became so disorderly that they had to be emp- 
tied. Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, following Mr. Ewing 
said that New York had led the Democratic party for 
twelve years and each time to disaster.""* He asserted, 
as did Mr. Ewing, that he spoke for the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the West. After several hours of heated debate 
and parliamentary wrangling in which it seemed that 
the party was on the verge of disruption, a vote was 
taken which resulted in the defeat of Mr. Ewing’s reso- 
lution. 


It was a mighty attempt on the part of Mr. Ewing 
and the inflation element of the Democratic party to cap- 
ture the convention for the anti-national bank and the 
anti-resumption interest of the country. The final ef- 
fort was made in the nomination of Mr. Allen for Presi- 
dent. Here again Mr. Ewing was the spokesman and 
in a short but fiery speech he declared Mr. Allen to be 
the choice of the West, the defender of the toiling 
masses and a statesman, the compeer of Clay and Web- 
ster.”° On the first ballot Mr. Allen received only the 
votes of Ohio and West Virginia. Mr. Tilden was seen 
to be the choice of the convention and on the second 
ballot received the number of votes necessary for his 
nomination.’ Thus this effort on the part of the green- 
back Democrats of Ohio to swing the national conven- 
tion to the currency doctrines of the opponents of specie 
payment failed. 


With the success of the Republicans in Ohio and the 
election of Mr. Hayes as Governor, hard money was 
National Democratic Convention, Proceedings, 107. 
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fairly on the road to victory in other parts of the coun- 
try. Iowa had declared against an inflation program 
on the same day as Ohio but the result there was not so 
important as the same result here. At the time of the 
election in this state a similar campaign was under way 
in Pennsylvania, with the Democrats favoring a plat- 
form analogous to that of the Ohio Democrats™ and 
the Republicans opposing such principles. As Mr. 
Hayes was looked upon for the nonce as the leading 
advocate of sound money he was invited to participate 
in the Pennsylvania contest for that cause. The latter 
part of October, Mr. Hayes went to Pennsylvania and 
for ten days toured the state, speaking at Reading, Phil- 
adelphia, Bethlehem, Boston, Allentown and many other 
places. He was flatteringly honored throughout the 
state, and in Philadelphia a great celebration was given 
in honor of the victory Mr. Hayes had gained in Ohio. 

This participation in the Pennsylvania campaign, 
and especially with the success of sound money in that 
state, increased enormously Mr. Hayes’ prominence in 
the country.’** As the currency tended more and more 
to assume the aspect of a national issue in the presiden- 
tial campaign of the following year, the name of Mr. 
Hayes became more firmly attached to the leadership of 
the sound money doctrine. | 

Even with the conclusion of the Ohio election, papers 
in all parts of the United States began to urge him for 
the presidency.” From this time on a repeated and con- 
tinual flood of letters, newspaper articles and public 
speeches improved the prospects of this Ohio man. 


™ Annual Register, 1875, 310-11. 
™ Williams, Rutherford Birchard Ilayes, 1, 407-8. 
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And with the development of uncompromisable antagon- 
isms between other strong Republican leaders, it be- 
came more clearly evident to the forecasters of national 
conditions that the neutral position of Mr. Hayes made 
his chances for the nomination extremely good. In an 
article by the New York Sun of May 9, the situation is 
portrayed as follows: 


“All the signs continue to point to the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Hayes of Ohio as the Republican candidate for President. 
Mr. Hayes became known throughout the country by his brilliant 
success in defeating Governor Allen in the state election in Ohio 
last year. Previous to that time, but little had been heard of 
him outside of the state; but that event at once made him con- 
spicuous and marked his name upon the list of candidates for 
President. 


“Greatly to his advantage, however, it did not render him 
sO prominent as to excite those antagonisms and animosities 
which necessarily rise up against the foremost men on the stage 
of public life * * * . Each of the more celebrated aspirants 
and their friends with them, would rather have him than either 
of their immediate rivals. He will be nominated, if such be his 
fate, as Lincoln was nominated in 1860, or Pierce in 1852, or 
Polk in 1844. He is that kind of a neutral man who is always 
taken when the powerful chiefs can only succeed in foiling each 
other.”?** 


Such proved to be the case when the Republican na- 
tional convention met at Cincinnati in June. Mr. Hayes 
was far from being the most popular man on the first 
ballot. The nomination appeared to lie between Mr. 
Blaine, Mr. Morton and Mr. Bristow. But the rivalry 
between these men would not permit of the nomination 
of either. Up until the seventh and final ballot, Mr. 
Blaine was much in the lead of any other candidate, but 
on that ballot Mr. Hayes gained two hundred and sev- 
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enty-one votes and was declared by the president to be 
the nominee of the convention.” 

In the platform adopted by the Republicans it was 
declared that the pledge of the government, which prom- 
ised a return to specie payment, would be fulfilled at the 
“earliest practicable period.’*” The party was proud of 
the stand it had taken in regard to specie payment and 
there was no apparent demand for delaying the process 
of resumption. In fact, a substitute for the currency 
resolution adopted by the convention was offered by 
Mr. FE. J. Davis, of Texas, favoring a speedier return to 
a specie standard than the Act of 1875 provided for.’ 
This, however, was lost and the party was contented to 
carry out the program already begun. © 

The 1875 political campaign in Ohio had served a 
valuable purpose. It was responsible for the placing of 
Mr. Hayes’ name on the Republican list of presidential 
possibilities, which resulted in his nomination and elec- 
tion to the presidency. And it settled, so far as the 
major parties in the United States were concerned, the 
important currency question of that time. With the re- 
fusal of both the Democrat and Republican parties to 
accept the inflation doctrines, the Greenback party, 
which had its origin in 1874, gained many adherents 
from the ranks of both organizations. Mr. Cary, with 
his defeat in Ohio, was one of these. Because of the 
prominence he had gained in the Ohio campaign he was 
nominated by the Greenback national convention of 
1876 for the vice-presidency.”* In case Mr. Peter 
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Cooper declined the nomination for the presidency, Mr. 
Allen was mentioned as the second choice.’ So, what 
tlre Democrats of Ohio proposed gained strength in the 
Greenback party. But with the passing of the Ohio 
campaign the greatest danger of an unsound money be- 
ing adopted by’*the government of the United States had 


been averted. 
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OHIO STATE ARCH/ZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By THE EpITor 


HISTORY OF THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SECOND FIELD ARTILLERY AND SKETCH 
OF ITS COLONEL 
History of the 322nd Field Artillery. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. 


The Society is under obligations to Colonel A. B. 
Warfield, who commanded the 322nd Field Artillery of 
the National Army in the World War made up almost 
entirely of Ohio troops. The frontispiece of this in- 
teresting and valuable volume is very appropriately a 
portrait of second Lieutenant John Morrison who en- 
tered the service from Cincinnati, Ohio, and was killed 
in action October 15, 1918. On the recommendation of 
Colonel Warfield, Lieutenant Morrison was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross “For Extraordinary 
Heroism in Action.” 


The foreword of this history of 511 pages explains 
how the material for it was collected: 


“From the first day of his association with the regiment, 
which is the same as saying from the day the regiment was or- 
ganized, Colonel Warfield had in mind the future preparation 
and publication of its history. To this end he directed the regi- 
mental adjutant, first Captain J. A. Garfield and later Captain 
G. S. Webber, to keep daily notes and records of the happenings 
in Section Q. This was faithfully done, not only in Camp 
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Sherman, but throughout the whole existence of the regiment. 
These notes were typewritten and kept constantly up to date, 
in a loose-leaf cover, and from time to time were supplemented 
by pictures as these became available.” 


The preparation of this history began in Germany. 
It was decided that it should be divided into the history 
of the different batteries of the regiment. The volume 
contains the record of each of these and of the head- 
quarters company. It is preceded by a “day-by-day 
chronicle of the regiment.” The volume is generously 
illustrated with interesting views. A number of maps 
show clearly the movements of the regiment in its over- 
seas service. It is published by the Yale University 
Press. 

In answer to a request for information Colonel War- 
field writes: 


“The proudest and most remembered experience of my 
military career will be that when I commanded the regiment of 
Ohio troops during the late war. They proved themselves in 
every particular to be officers and men of the highest character, 
serving the government honestly and faithfully and with credit 
to themselves and the State of Ohio. 

“T sometimes feel that unfortunately for me I was not born 
in Ohio. I was born July 24, 1878 in Prattsburg, Steuben 
County, New York.” 


Colonel Warfield attended school in his native vil- 
lage, was graduated from the High School of Boon- 
ville, New York, and later attended Hamilton College at 
Clinton in that state. He enlisted in the 202nd N. Y. 
Volunteer Infantry August 15, 1908, and served with 
this regiment in Cuba as a non-commissioned officer and 
later in the Philippines as a Lieutenant in the 42nd U. 
S. Volunteers. He was appointed second Lieutenant in 
the Artillery Corps July 1, 1901; promoted to first Lieu- 
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tenant August 11, 1903; commissioned Captain January 
25, 1907; transferred to Field Artillery June 6, 1907; 
detailed Quartermaster May 23, 1911; commissioned 
Captain Quartermaster Corps November 28, 1915; pro- 
moted to Major, Field Artillery May 15, 1917; Colonel, 
Field Artillery, National Army, 322nd Regiment Au- 
gust 15, 1917; discharged from National Army August 
31, 1920; promoted to Lieutenant Colonel, transferred 
to Quartermaster Corps as of July 1, 1920 and was later 
on duty in the office of the Quartermaster General in 
Washington, D. C., as Chief of the Salvage Division. 


Into Mexico with General Scott, by Edwin L. Sabin. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.75. 

This is a romantic story by the author of “Lost with 
Lieutenant Pike,” “Building the Pacific Railway,” and 
“General Crook and the Fighting Apaches.” It contains 
a foreword of five pages of authentic history, numerous 
illustrations and maps and presents a very creditable ap- 
pearance. Prominence in the narrative is given to Gen- 
eral Scott, Robert E. Lee, George B. McClellan and U. 
S. Grant, men whose names are now for all time fixed 
in the annals of our country. 


The romancers of history who write especially for 
the young naturally mingle much fiction with historic 
fact and often lead to wrong impressions, that fortu- 
nately sometimes are corrected by reading the real his- 
tory of the time or event described. The writer of this 
brief review acknowledges his obligation to Colonel E. Z. 
C. Judson, who wrote wildly adventurous stories of the 
West under the non de plume of Ned Buntline. This 
stimulated a lasting interest in the period and the men 
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who figured in the stories and afterward led to an ap- 
preciative study of life on the plains with scarcely any 
depreciation in his estimate of the spectacular character 
of Buffalo Bill. 


A famous Iowa writer has declared that “nothing 
lies like history” and expresses the opinion that we must 
go to the imagination for realities. This is a part of his 
apology for writing a romance of the famous “Johnny 
Appleseed.” While we are not prepared at all to accept 
this dictum it must be admitted that such stories as “Into 
Mexico with General Scott” appeal with peculiar power 
to the young and are stepping stones to a genuine in- 
terest in our history. As such they are to be recom- 
mended. 


SENATOR WILLIS ADDS TO SOCIETY LIBRARY 


The large collection of material relating to the World 
War now in the library of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society has been substantially increased 
by the gift of many volumes from the United States 
government through Senator Frank B. Willis. In addi- 
tion to these publications the Senator personally secured 
for the Society printed and typewritten copies of all 
official invitations, letters and documents relating to the 
“ceremonies attending the burial of an unknown and un- 
identified American soldier who lost his life in the World 
War.” These papers will make a most interesting 
volume which it will soon be impossible to duplicate. 
They will be added to the collection of bound clippings 
from various newspapers of Ohio relating to the ob- 
servance of the anniversary of Armistice Day in 1921. 
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Following are the most important bound documents 
forwarded to the Society by Senator Willis: 


America’s Munitions. Report. 1917-1918. 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 1916-1920. 5 Vols. 
Brewing and Liquor interests and German and Bolshevik 
Propaganda. 3 Vols. 
Navy Department. Office of Naval Records and Library 
Historical: Section. 
No. 1. German Submarine activities. 
No. 2. The Northern Barrage and other mining 
activities. 
No. 3. Digest Catalog of Laws and joint resolutions. 
No. 4. The Northern Barrage (taking up the mines). 
Final report of General John J. Pershing. 
Treaty of Peace with Germany. 
Address of the President of the United States relative to the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany. . 
Organization of the services of supply. American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 
War Department. Annual Reports. 1916-1919. (11 Vols.) 
Abridgment. Messages and Documents. 1917-1918. (2 
Vols. ) 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to Senator Willis 
for this manifestation of interest in the Society. 


OHIO HISTORY SEARCH TOPICS 


Professor C. L. Martzolff, of Ohio University, has 
recently published a very valuable list of questions under 
the title of Ohio History Search Topics. These number 
two hundred and eighty-one. The list is followed by a 
brief bibliography of “Ohioana,” including books relat- 
ing to Ohio history which are accessible in the well 
equipped libraries of the state. Inthe preface, Professor 
Martzolff says: 


_ “The interest in the study of our state history is steadily 
increasing. The greatest handicap lies in the vast amount of 
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unorganized material. In the absence of a well-arranged volume 
suited to our pupils, the author believes no better way can be 
found than by the search question method. The caution is, how- 
ever, thrown out that the mere literal answer to a question can 
not be regarded as the end-all of the study, but the question 
should be taken as the basis of a discussion whenever possible.” 


The price of this publication is fifty cents and copies 
may be had directly from the author. 


A HISTORY OF MINNESOTA 

A History of Minnesota in four volumes, Volume 1, 
by William Watts Folwell. Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, St. Paul, 1921. 

The first volume of this history has just been re- 
ceived. The binding, typography, illustrations and gen- 
eral appearance of this initial volume create a most 
favorable impression which is more than sustained by 
a perusal of the attractive pages of the work. The 
material is the result of painstaking research; the sus- 
taining sources of the text are made readily accessible 
to the reader by extended marginal notes. 

This history seems to have been written under almost 
ideal conditions. The Historical Society of Minnesota 
for years has been doing excellent work and accumu- 
lating the source materials for a satisfactory history of 
that state. Files of practically every newspaper pub- 
lished in that state are on the shelves of the library of 
that Society. No explanation is needed to show what 
a splendid equipment these files constitute as sources 
of the state’s history. 

The Historical Society of Minnesota has in its manu- 
script department very large and satisfactory collections 
of the letters and papers of the founders and builders of 
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the state. These are collected in its splendid new library 
building which was erected at. an expenditure of 
$500,000. <A cut of this beautiful and substantial struc- 
ture was presented in our QUARTERLY for October, 1920. 


Minnesota is fortunate in her historian, William 
Watts Folwell, who since his graduation from Hobart 
College, New York, in 1857, has been almost continu- 
ously employed in educational work. After his service 
in the Civil War he was a resident of Ohio and for 
one year professor of mathematics in Kenyon College. 
‘rom 1869 to 1884 he was president of the University 
of Minnesota and a professor in that institution until 
1907. Since that date he has been very actively en- 
gaged in various enterprises, chiefly educational, in his 
adopted state while still holding the position of professor 
emeritus in the state university. He has been ac- . 
quainted with practically all of the men who were promi- 
nent in the founding and building of Minnesota. His 
personal recollections cover a very large portion of the 
state’s history in which he has been through all his later 
years very deeply interested. He is author of the 
volume on the history of that state in the Commonwealth 
Series. He has a pleasing literary style that adds 
charm to the text of his history and makes the story 
of Minnesota, as he unfolds it, one of unusual interest. 

Minnesota has an interesting history. This is done 
ample justice in the first volume of Dr. Folwell’s work 
and we may rest assured that the succeeding volumes 
will maintain the same high standard. The index to 
Volume 1 is very satisfactory as is also the table of 
contents. For these, readers generally and librarians 
especially will be grateful. 
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